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This  dissertation  was  designed  to  determine  if  a 
relationship  existed  between  economic  and  demographic 
variables  and  the  passage  or  failure  of  school  bond 
referenda.  The  study  consisted  of  two  phases.  Phase  I was 
an  analysis  of  36  school  bond  referenda  in  Florida  from  1980 
through  1994.  Phase  II  consisted  of  three  critical  cases 
during  the  study  period:  the  largest  bond  issue  which  passed, 
the  largest  bond  issue  which  failed,  and  the  largest  issuance 
of  certificates  of  participation. 

The  study  was  designed  to  examine  three  questions: 

1.  Can  a given  set  of  economic  and  demographic 
variables,  depicting  a median  voter  of  the  county,  be  used  to 
predict  the  outcomes  of  school  bond  referenda? 

2.  Is  there  a difference  between  the  set  of  variables 
identified  in  Phase  I and  those  identified  by  influentials  in 
school  bond  referenda? 
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3.  Is  there  a difference  between  the  set  of  variables 
identified  in  Phase  I and  those  identified  by  influentials  in 
the  issuance  of  certificates  of  participation? 

In  Phase  I,  15  independent  variables  were  included  in  a 
Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  stepwise  discriminant 
analysis.  The  backward  elimination  method  of  variable 
selection  was  used  with  the  STEPDISC  procedure.  The 
identified  variables  were  then  used  in  the  DISCRIM  procedure 
to  develop  a discriminant  function  for  predicting  passage  or 
failure  of  the  36  bond  issues  in  the  study. 

A set  of  eight  variables  predicted  the  outcome  of  school 
bond  referenda  in  86%  of  the  cases:  bond  amount,  1980 

percent  of  county  population  with  a high  school  diploma,  1980 
percent  of  county  population  who  were  females,  1980  median 
value  of  a home  in  the  county,  1980  percent  of  county 
population  who  were  nonwhite,  total  amount  of  taxable 
property,  unemployment  rate,  and  1980  percent  of  families 
living  below  the  poverty  level . 

In  Phase  II,  semi-structured  interviews  with  key 
influentials  in  two  referenda  and  one  issuance  of 
certificates  of  participation  were  conducted.  Responses  were 
coded  and  sorted  by  emergent  themes . Case  study  data 
revealed  differences  between  the  predictive  model  and 
variables  identified  by  key  influentials  in  all  three  school 
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districts . 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Dwindling  tax  bases,  fewer  taxpayers  with  school-age 
children,  and  growing  public  resistance  to  increased  taxation 
pose  a problem  throughout  the  nation:  With  fewer  financial 

resources  and  increased  economic  pressures,  how  do  school 
districts  build  the  schools  they  need?  Unable  to  fund  new 
facilities,  school  districts  across  the  nation  are  forced  to 
operate  with  overcrowded  classrooms,  obsolete  or  unsound 
structures,  environmental  hazards,  and  escalating  maintenance 
costs.  Such  conditions  affect  both  safety  and  educational 
suitability  (Thompson,  Wood,  & Honeyman,  1994) . Financing 
public  school  facilities  in  the  United  States  was  of  little 
concern  200  years  ago  because  it  was  the  responsibility  of 
local  government.  Community  members  donated  land,  materials, 
and  labor.  No  thought  was  given  to  taxes,  bonds,  or 
referenda;  state  assistance  was  rarely  needed  (Wood, 

1986) .Building  needs  became  greater  with  the  expansion  of 
public  schooling  and  the  influx  of  immigrant  children  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  Despite  these  needs,  many 
states  continued  a policy  of  local  control  as  it  related  to 
school  facilities.  State  legislatures  began  enacting  laws 
that  allowed  local  school  district  officials  to 
issuelong-term  bonds  to  finance  capital  needs,  subject  to 
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debt  limitations  and  other  restrictions  (Thompson  et  al . , 
1994).  The  advent  of  the  20th  century  found  many  Americans 
disillusioned  with  big  government  and  its  spending  excesses. 
To  satisfy  the  public  outcry  for  more  local  control,  states 
began  to  adopt  the  referendum  and  other  funding  policies 
(Wirt  & Kirst,  1982) . 

The  referendum  had  greater  importance  for  education  than 
for  any  other  area  of  public  policy.  It  enabled  citizens  to 
bypass  the  school  board  and  allocate  district  resources  as 
the  majority  deemed  appropriate.  Unlike  school  board 
elections,  the  school  referendum  became  the  direct  policy- 
making process.  As  Wirt  and  Kirst  (1982)  noted,  "The  act  of 
voting  for  or  against--or  not  voting  at  all--relates  the 
individual  citizen  to  the  school  in  a direct  and  intimate  way 
unparalleled  for  other  major  public  policies"  (p.  165). 

As  local  dollars  became  scarcer  and  school  referenda 
were  defeated,  citizens  pressured  states  to  assist  local 
school  districts  through  increased  state  taxation  (Hamilton  & 
Cohen,  1974).  States,  however,  were  unwilling  to  assume  the 
major  responsibility  for  financing  school  facilities. 

Fifteen  states  failed  to  provide  any  form  of  state  assistance 
for  capital  outlay  in  the  1980s:  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa, 

Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 

Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Nevada 
(Honeyman,  Thompson,  & Wood,  1989).  Of  the  35  states  that 
did  provide  some  type  of  plan  for  the  financing  of  capital 
outlay  and  debt  service,  more  than  80%  of  these  costs 


continued  to  be  raised  by  local  taxation  (Wood  & Alexander, 
1983) . 
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Reliance  on  local  taxation  contributed  to  municipal  tax 
overburden  (Serrano  v.  Priest.  1971) . Total  demands  often 
exceeded  what  the  local  taxpayers  were  willing  or  able  to 
pay-  In  Robinson  v,  Cahill  (1973),  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  acknowledged  that  even  if  a district  were  to  fund 
capital  outlay  needs  without  a voted  tax  in  excess  of  the 
statutory  maximum,  there  were  "practical  limitations  arising 
from  the  demands  for  other  local  services  upon  the  same  tax 
base"  (p.  276).  In  effect,  an  increase  in  the  level  of  non- 
school property  taxes  was  associated  with  a significant 
decline  in  a district's  percentage  of  the  total  property  tax 
(Sacks,  Andrew,  O'Farrell,  & Wade,  1974). 

Tax  abatement  and  rollback  features  of  many  states, 
including  the  highly  publicized  Proposition  13  in  California, 
evolved  as  resistance  to  property  tax  increases  in  the  two 
decades  since  Serrano.  Between  1976  and  1980,  18  states 
passed  some  type  of  limitation  on  taxes  or  expenditures 
(Hansen,  1983).  The  1994  decision  by  the  Michigan 
legislature  to  abolish  the  property  tax  as  a means  to  finance 
• public  education  was  indicative  of  taxpayer  dissatisfaction 
with  tax  increases  in  general  and  property  tax  increases  in 
particular  (Fulton,  1994)  . 

Taxpayer  dissatisfaction  in  the  1990s  had  both  economic 
and  demographic  roots.  Double-digit  inflation  in  the  1970s 
and  early  1980s  significantly  increased  property  value 
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assessments  and  the  cost  of  educational  services.  Jordan  and 
Lyons  (1992)  found  that  although  personal  income  rose  at  the 
same  rate  as  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  general, 
taxpayers  tended  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  total  amount  of 
the  taxes,  rather  than  the  percent  of  income  spent  on 
property  taxes.  Retirees  and  other  persons  on  fixed  incomes 
worried  that  rising  assessed  values  and  higher  tax  bills 
would  eventually  force  them  to  sell  their  homes.  The 
procedure  of  paying  property  taxes  in  annual  or  semiannual 
payments  upon  receipt  of  a tax  bill  added  to  taxpayer 
resistance . 

The  growing  opposition  to  school  taxes  in  the  1990s  was 
aided  by  changing  demographics.  At  the  same  time  as  the  baby 
boomers  and  pre-boomers  were  getting  older  and  moving  into 
groups  that  tended  to  be  less  supportive  of  school  tax 
issues,  the  post -boomers  did  not  have  the  job  prospects  or 
the  disposable  income  to  be  supportive  (Rosenbaum  & Button, 
1992).  Additionally,  groups  that  had  smaller  personal  stake 
in  schools,  such  as  senior  citizens,  childless  couples,  and 
single  individuals,  were  increasing  in  numbers  (Hambley, 

1994)  . 

The  role  of  economics  and  demographics  in  passing  school 
bond  referenda  was  particularly  significant  in  Florida. 

There,  a weak  economic  base  was  compounded  by  rapid 
population  growth  since  1980,  due  to  both  in-migration  and 
immigration.  With  more  than  80%  of  its  general  revenues 
coming  from  state  sales  tax  and  a constitutional  ban  on  a 
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personal  income  tax,  Florida  wrestled  with  how  to  provide  for 
a projected  60,000  new  public  school  students  annually 
through  the  1990s.  An  estimated  941  schools  at  a cost  of 
$7.9  billion  were  needed  to  accommodate  the  increased 
enrollment  through  1998  (Curcio,  Longstreth,  & Rao,  1988). 

State  funding  for  school  construction  in  Florida  was 
provided  for  in  two  sections  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  Article  XII,  Section  9(d)  provided  a stated 
amount  to  each  school  district  annually  from  motor  vehicle 
license  fees.  Article  XII,  Section  9(a) (2)  stipulated  that 
school  districts  could  share  in  the  proceeds  from  gross 
utilities  taxes  as  provided  by  legislative  allocation.  Such 
proceeds  were  referred  to  as  Public  Education  Capital  Outlay 
(PECO)  funds. 

In  addition  to  motor  license  fees  and  PECO  funds,  the 
state  legislature  funded  specific  public  school  capital 
outlay  projects  from  the  state  lottery  fund.  The  Educational 
Enhancement  Trust  Fund.  Support  for  capital  outlay  projects 
funded  with  local  tax  revenues  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
public's  misconception  of  the  magnitude  of  lottery-generated 
dollars  (Cowin,  1989)  . 

Aside  from  state  funding  of  capital  outlay  needs,  local 
school  boards  in  Florida  were  authorized  to  set  the  following 
types  of  tax  levies  for  school  construction: 

1.  Capital  outlay  and  maintenance.  Section  236.25(2) 
of  Florida  Statutes  (1994)  permitted  local  school  boards  to 
levy  up  to  2.0  mills  for  new  construction  and  remodeling. 
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site  and  site  improvement,  maintenance  and  repair,  and  school 
buses.  Up  to  one-half  of  the  proceeds  from  this  levy  were 
allowed  for  payments  of  lease-purchase  agreements  for 
educational  facilities. 

2.  Local  capital  improvement  reserve  fund.  Section 
236.31  of  Florida  Statutes  (1994)  permitted  an  election  to 
approve  an  ad  valorem  capital  outlay  tax  millage  for  a period 
not  to  exceed  two  years. 

3.  Voter-approved  debt  service.  Sections  236.36 
through  236.42  of  Florida  Statutes  (1994)  described  the 
process  by  which  an  election  could  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  bonds  would  be  issued.  State  Board  of 
Education  rules  limited  debt  service  levies  to  6 mills  and  20 
years  duration  except  with  special  State  Board  approval.  The 
statutes  further  prohibited  school  districts  from  issuing 
school  bonds  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  nonexempt 
assessed  valuation  of  the  district  without  specific  State 
Board  approval . 

Given  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  the  revenue  generated 
from  either  the  capital  outlay  and  maintenance  tax  or  the 
capital  improvement  reserve  fund  was  generally  inadequate  to 
finance  the  construction  of  new  schools.  The  average  cost  of 
building  a new  school  in  Florida  was  estimated  at  $6  million 
for  an  elementary  school,  $11  million  for  a middle  school, 
and  $25  million  for  a high  school  (Volusia  County  School 
Board,  1989).  Using  either  tax  for  new  school  construction 
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would  reduce  the  ability  of  a school  district  to  fund  the 
maintenance  and  remodeling  of  existing  school  buildings. 

The  lease-purchase  provision  of  the  statute  on  the 
capital  outlay  and  maintenance  tax,  however,  allowed  Florida 
school  districts  to  issue  certificates  of  participation  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  construct  new  buildings  and  to  make  the 
lease  payments  with  up  to  one-half  of  the  annual  proceeds. 
Certificates  of  participation  were  insured  financial 
instruments  issued  by  a non-profit  corporation  to  build  a 
school,  on  behalf  of  the  local  school  district.  No  voter 
referendum  was  required;  the  local  school  board  made  the 
decision.  Investors  were  repaid  by  lease  payments  that  were 
approved  annually  by  the  local  school  board.  Should  a board 
default  on  a lease  payment,  insurance  on  the  certificates  of 
participation  would  repay  the  investors  at  the  end  of  the 
term  of  the  certificates  and  the  title  would  revert  to  the 
school  district  (Kahn,  1987). 

While  certificates  of  participation  provided  an 
additional  option  for  financing  capital  outlay,  Florida 
districts  and  municipalities  were  made  aware  of  the  political 
consequences  of  bypassing  the  voters  and  the  economic 
consequences  of  defaulting  on  a lease  payment.  A default  on 
a lease  payment  would  undermine  a district 1 s standing  in  the 
financial  community  both  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  issue 
future  certificates  of  participation  or  debt  and  the 
increased  interest  rates  and  insurance  costs  it  would  have  to 


bear  (Yacoe,  1992) . 
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The  most  widely  used  method  of  financing  new  schools  in 
Florida  was  the  general  obligation  bond.  General  obligation 
bonds  usually  were  issued  for  a 20-year  term  and  for  amounts 
larger  than  those  generated  by  a capital  improvement  tax. 
General  obligation  bonds  required  voter  approval  and  were 
backed  by  a district's  full  faith  and  credit.  Consequently, 
they  were  secured  by  a district ' s taxing  power  to  levy  a debt 
service  millage. 

Debt  financing  of  school  facilities  has  a rationale 
grounded  in  economic  theory.  The  theory  of  intergeneration 
asserts  that  future  generations  should  share  in  the  costs 
because  the  users  of  school  facilities  would  include  those 
future  generations  (Jones,  1985) . Both  the  security  of  the 
general  obligation  bond  and  the  ability  to  spread  the  cost  of 
building  a new  school  among  current  and  future  taxpayers  have 
led  many  Florida  school  districts  to  choose  this  method  of 
financing . 

From  1980  through  1990,  36  school  bond  referenda  were 
reported  held.  Of  these,  28  out  of  36,  or  78%,  were 
successful.  No  school  bond  referenda  were  reported  held  from 
1991  through  1994  (State  of  Florida  Department  of  Education 
Office  of  Educational  Facilities,  1994;  State  of  Florida 
State  Board  of  Administration  Division  of  Bond  Finance, 

1994).  With  the  rapid  growth  in  school  enrollment  Florida 
faced  going  into  the  21st  century,  school  districts  became 
increasingly  concerned  with  how  to  pass  a bond  issue. 
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How  does  a school  district  ensure  the  successful  passage 
of  a school  bond  referendum?  Empirical  research  related  to 
school  bond  referenda  outcomes  involves  a broad  spectrum  of 
variables,  often  with  mixed  results,  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
insight  into  a complex  process  that  is  both  economic  and 
political . 

This  author  has  studied  the  political  process  and  voter 
behavior  from  the  perspective  of  the  candidate,  as  well  as 
the  issue.  Early  studies  in  these  areas  centered  around 
official  election  results  and  provided  valuable  insights  into 
voter  turnout  and  party  preference.  Analyses  by  precincts 
revealed  the  voting  behavior  of  citizens  by  subgroups  such  as 
race  and  socioeconomic  class  (Nunnery  & Kimbrough,  1971) . In 
addition,  social  scientists  developed  models  centering  around 
consumer  preference,  sociological  variables,  social- 
psychological  variables,  and  rational  self-interest. 

To  predict  voter  behavior,  economists  frequently  relied 
on  the  median  voter  model,  which  provided  fairly  accurate 
predictions  of  expenditure  levels  and  dealt  with  easily 
observable  variables.  The  model's  basic  strategy  was  to 
reduce  the  complexities  of  group  behavior  to  the  relative 
simplicity  of  individual  household  behavior  (Gurwitz,  1982). 

Voters  typically  showed  more  interest  in  elections 
involving  candidates,  especially  presidential  candidates, 
than  they  did  in  elections  involving  issues  (Milbrath  & Goel, 
1977).  Interest  in  studying  variables  predictive  of  the 
outcome  of  school  referenda  did  not  develop  until  the  early 
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1960s  when  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  school 

increased  dramatically,  necessitating  the  construction  of  new 
schools  and  the  hiring  of  additional  teachers.  Research 

centered  on  the  correlation  of  various  political,  economic, 
demographic,  and  attitudinal  variables  with  the  successful 

passage  of  a school  operating  levy  or  bond  referendum,  but 

the  studies  often  produced  conflicting  results  (Keith  & 

Brato,  1974 ) . 

Beal,  Hartman,  and  Lagomarcino  (1968)  found  that  single 
variables  involving  demographics,  economics,  election 
history,  and  communications  were  unable  to  predict  195  Iowa 
referenda  outcomes;  however,  aggregating  the  variables  did 
produce  some  significant  results.  More  recently,  Garber 
(1985)  found  through  discriminant  analysis  that  district 
population,  district  growth,  and  the  number  of  bond  referenda 
held  within  a 6-year  period  were  statistically  related  to 
bond  referenda  outcomes  in  Georgia. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a 
relationship  existed  between  the  passage  or  failure  of 
proposed  school  bond  referenda  and  certain  independent 
variables.  Variables  used  in  the  quantitative  phase  of  this 
study  focused  on  the  demographic  characteristics  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  county  district,  in  an  effort  to  depict  a 
median  voter  at  the  time  of  the  referendum,  and  included  (a) 
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total  county-wide  millage  for  the  year  of  the  referendum,  (b) 
amount  of  the  proposed  bond  issue,  (c)  total  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  county  in  the  year  of  the  referendum,  (d)  per 
capita  income  of  the  county  in  the  year  of  the  referendum, 

(e)  median  value  of  a house  in  the  county  in  1980,  (f) 
unemployment  rate  of  the  county  in  the  year  of  the 
referendum,  (g)  percent  increase  in  population  of  the  county 
over  the  10  years  prior  to  the  year  of  the  referendum,  (h) 
percent  of  residents  of  the  county  who  were  65  years  or  older 
in  the  year  of  the  referendum,  (i)  median  age  of  county 
residents  in  1980,  (j)  percent  of  nonwhite  residents  of  the 

county  in  1980,  (k)  percent  of  female  residents  of  the  county 

in  the  year  of  the  referendum,  (1)  percent  of  county 
residents  who  had  a high  school  diploma  in  1980,  (m)  number 

of  monthly  cases  of  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  of 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC) , (n)  percent  of  families  in  the 

county  living  below  the  poverty  level  in  1980,  and  (o)  method 
of  selecting  the  superintendent  of  the  district  (appointed  or 
elected) . An  additional  question  asked  about  the 
relationship  between  these  variables  and  the  use  of 
certificates  of  participation  (COPS).  The  sources  for  this 
information  were  the  1980  through  1994  editions  of  the 
Florida  Statistical  Abstract  and  the  Florida  Association  of 
District  School  Superintendents.  Census  data  for  1980  from 
the  Florida  Statistical  Abstract  were  used  when  statistics 
for  the  year  of  the  referendum  were  unavailable.  Additional 
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information  was  gathered  using  telephone  interviews  with 
selected  inf luentials . 

The  calendar  years  1980  through  1994  were  selected  for 
analysis.  A total  of  36  bond  referenda  were  reported  held  in 
Florida  county  school  districts  during  this  period.  The  data 
on  school  bond  referenda  in  Florida  were  gathered  from  the 
State  of  Florida  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 
Educational  Facilities  and  the  State  of  Florida  State  Board 
of  Administration,  Division  of  Bond  Finance. 

A stepwise  regression  was  conducted  on  the  proposed 
school  bond  referenda  in  this  study,  using  selected  economic 
and  demographic  variables  to  determine  if  a subset  was 
predictive  of  school  bond  referenda  outcomes  in  Florida.  Two 
of  the  referenda  were  selected  for  more  in-depth  study  to 
explore,  from  the  perspective  of  influentials  in  the  bond 
campaigns,  what  other  variables,  if  any,  influenced  the 
outcome.  The  two  referenda  selected  for  further  study  were 
critical  cases,  chosen  because  they  represented  the  largest 
bond  issue  that  passed  and  the  largest  bond  issue  that  failed 
in  Florida  from  1980  through  1994.  Because  no  school  bond 
referenda  were  reported  held  in  Florida  from  1991  through 
1994,  the  school  district  that  issued  the  largest  single 
amount  of  certificates  of  participation  in  lieu  of  general 
obligation  bonds  during  the  period  of  study  was  selected  for 
further  analysis. 
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The  following  hypotheses  were  formulated  for  this  study: 

Hypothesis  1:  A set  of  economic  and  demographic 

variables  depicting  a "median  voter"  of  county  school 
districts  can  be  used  to  predict  the  outcomes  of  school  bond 
referenda . 

Hypothesis  2 : No  difference  exists  between  the 

variables  identified  by  the  predictive  model  and  those 
identified  by  influentials  in  school  bond  referenda  as  having 
influenced  the  outcome  of  school  bond  referenda. 

Hypothesis  3:  No  difference  exists  between  the 

variables  identified  by  the  predictive  model  and  those 
identified  by  influentials  in  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
participation  as  having  influenced  a district  school  board's 
decision  to  issue  certificates  of  participation  in  lieu  of 
general  obligation  bonds. 

This  study  should  increase  understanding  of  the  complex 
interaction  of  variables  influencing  the  outcome  of  school 
bond  referenda  and  the  current  trend  of  issuing  certificates 
of  participation  in  lieu  of  general  obligation  bonds  in  the 
state  of  Florida. 


Definition  of  Terms 

Certain  terms  used  in  this  study  have  unique 
applications  that  vary  from  commonly  accepted  definitions. 
Included  below  are  a list  of  terms  and  an  explanation  of 


each. 
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Ability  to  pav  refers  to  the  economic  condition  of 
hypothetical  "median  voters"  that  allows  them  to  fiscally 
support  a bond  referenda,  including  the  amount  of  property 
taxes  paid  in  relation  to  income  and  employment  status. 

Attitudinal  variables  are  perceptions  and  interest  of 
citizens  in  school  district  matters  that  can  be  measured  by 
interviews,  surveys,  questionnaires,  membership,  attendance, 
etc . 

Bond  referendum  outcome  refers  to  the  categorical  result 
(i.e.,  passage  or  failure)  of  an  election  on  school  bonds. 

Demographic  variables  consist  of  noneconomic  statistical 
characteristics  of  the  population  of  the  school  district. 

Economic  variables  are  financial  statistics  related  to 
the  bond  issue  or  to  the  citizens  of  a school  district. 

Influential  refers  to  an  individual  in  the  community  who 
exercises  a disproportionate  amount  of  power,  or  influence, 
in  shaping  public  opinion  in  a school  bond  election  through 
personal  charisma;  wealth;  mass  media  access;  public 
position;  or  ties  of  family,  friendship,  or  business. 

Median  voter  refers  to  a hypothetical  voter  whose 
economic  status  and  personal  characteristics  reflect  the  norm 
of  the  population  of  the  county  school  district . 

Outliers  are  data  points  that  indicate  exceptional 
observations  when  compared  with  the  data's  central  tendency 
and  overall  distribution. 
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Political  variables  are  strategies  and  characteristics 
of  school  bond  referenda  campaigns,  as  well  as  party  and 
issue  orientation  of  citizens  of  a school  district. 

Wealth  refers  to  a person's  earned  and  unearned  income, 
and  assets. 

Willingness  to  pav  refers  to  the  disposition  of  a 
taxpayer  to  fiscally  support  a bond  referendum,  as  evidenced 
by  an  affirmative  vote. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

This  study  was  governed  by  the  following  delimitations 
and  limitations: 

Delimitations 

1.  This  study  was  confined  to  the  67  county  school 
districts  of  Florida  for  January  1,  1980  through  December  31, 
1994. 

2.  All  36  outcomes  of  school  bond  referenda  reported 
held  during  that  period  were  included  in  Phase  I of  this 
study. 

3.  Phase  II  of  this  study  included  two  of  the  36 
referenda  and  one  additional  case  involving  an  issuance  of 
certificates  of  participation. 
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Limitations 

1.  The  quantitative  phase  of  this  study  was  limited  to 
the  analysis  of  15  economic  and  demographic  variables. 

2.  The  economic  variable  of  wealth  was  not  used 
because  it  was  not  available  through  public  records.  Other 
economic  and  demographic  data  were  supplied  through  the 
Florida  Statistical  Abstract,  editions  1980  through  1994,  and 
the  Florida  Association  of  District  School  Superintendents 
and  are  assumed  to  be  correct.  Census  data  from  Florida 
Statistical  Abstract  for  1980  were  used  where  annual  data  or 
estimates  were  not  available. 

3.  School  district  bond  referenda  and  bond  and 
certificates  of  participation  data  were  supplied  through  the 
State  of  Florida  Department  of  Education  Office  of 
Educational  Facilities  and  the  State  of  Florida  State  Board 
of  Administration  Division  of  Bond  Finance,  and  are  assumed 
to  be  correct . 

4.  Data  obtained  from  telephone  interviews  were 
subject  to  the  accuracy  of  recollections  and  interpretations 
of  events  of  the  interviewees. 

5.  The  data  collected  and  recommendations  made  were 
confined  to  the  scope  of  this  study.  Any  generalizations  to 
other  school  districts  must  be  confined  to  districts  having 
socioeconomic  characteristics  and  legal  structures  similar  to 
those  analyzed. 
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Significance  of  the  Study 

Taxpayer  revolt  was  of  grave  concern  to  educators  in 
districts  where  educational  facilities  were  inadequate  to 
meet  student  needs.  This  was  especially  true  in  Florida, 
which  experienced  increased  public  school  enrollment  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s.  Because  state  and  federal  funding  for 
capital  outlay  projects  did  not  keep  pace  with  growth  in 
school  enrollment  or  deferred  maintenance,  local  school 
districts  turned  to  voters  for  approval  of  general  obligation 
bonds.  Large  amounts  of  time  and  money  were  expended  to 
convince  taxpayers  that  new  or  renovated  facilities  were 
needed. 

The  rash  of  lawsuits  against  state  funding  of  current 
school  expenditures  since  the  early  1970s  has  been  well 
documented;  yet  Burrup  (1977)  noted,  "Financing  school 
facilities  is  more  than  a half  century  behind  our  practices 
in  financing  current  expenditures  and  the  gap  is  widening 
rather  than  decreasing"  (p.  239).  Honeyman  et  al.  (1988) 
found  that  there  was  an  overwhelming  inability  of  local 
districts  across  the  nation  to  adequately  fund  capital 
outlay,  given  state  and  federal  regulations  concerning  safety 
and  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

A review  of  bond  approval  rates  since  the  late  1950s 
illustrates  the  volatile  nature  of  the  public's  mood  and  its 
dissatisfaction  with  schools.  This  also  suggests,  as  Wirt 
and  Kirst  (1982)  remarked,  "...  the  atmosphere  of 
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uncertainty  surrounding  harried  boards  and  superintendents" 

(p.  166) . 

When  citizens  vote  by  secret  ballot  for  a school  bond 
issue,  no  one  is  there  to  inquire  about  their  reasons. 

However,  administrators  need  to  know  the  reasons  in  order  to 
finely  tune  public  support  if  they  are  to  mobilize  sufficient 
financial  resources  (Wirt  & Kirst,  1982). 

The  reasons  offered  for  the  rejection  of  school  bond 
referenda  have  been  classified  as  economic,  political, 
demographic,  or  attitudinal.  No  single  reason  explained 
voter  rebellion  against  increased  financial  support.  Rather, 
the  outcome  of  a school  bond  referendum  was  influenced  by  a 
set  of  complex  interactions  of  variables. 

While  actual  research  on  school  bond  referenda  focused 
on  single  variables,  which  primarily  addressed  voter 
willingness  to  pay  for  adequate  educational  facilities,  the 
present  study  intended  to  demonstrate  the  interrelationship 
of  demographic  and  economic  variables  and  the  importance  of 
considering  the  median  voter's  ability  to  pay.  This  study 
also  intended  to  explore  how  well  the  model  explained  the 
outcome  of  selected  referenda  and  what  other  variables, 
including  attitudinal  or  political  variables,  helped  shape 
that  outcome . 

This  study  should  provide  useful  information  to 
superintendents  whose  school  districts  have  facilities  needs. 
School  districts  can  benefit  significantly  from  determining 
what  conditions  are  favorable  to  or  predictive  of  an 
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affirmative  outcome  for  a school  bond  referendum  in  timing  an 
election  or  in  developing  strategies  to  improve  the 
probability  of  winning  an  election.  In  districts  in  which  a 
bond  referendum  was  predicted  to  fail,  even  if  certain 
attitudinal  or  political  strategies  were  employed,  it  was 
expected  that  districts  would  weigh  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  utilizing  certificates  of  participation  in 
lieu  of  proposing  a bond  referendum. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  review  of  literature  is  divided  into  five  areas: 
theories  of  voter  behavior  in  general  elections,  and  the 
variables  of  economic,  demographic,  political,  and 
attitudinal  variables  associated  with  school  referenda. 

Theories  of  Voter  Behavior  in  General  Elections 

Despite  universal  interest  in  elections,  systematic 
research  on  voting  behavior  did  not  begin  until  after  World 
War  I (Campbell,  Converse,  Miller,  & Stokes,  1960)  . A 1928 
publication,  Quantitative  Methods  in  Politics  by  Stuart  A. 
Rice,  is  regarded  as  a seminal  work  in  voter  behavior.  Using 
precinct  analysis,  Rice  demonstrated  that  urban  and  rural 
areas,  as  well  as  blue-collar  and  white-collar  areas, 
differed  in  their  voting  patterns.  Political  attitudes 
tended  to  cluster  in  definite  subregions  of  a state  that  were 
tied  by  well-traveled  transportation  routes,  such  as  railroad 
lines  (Rice,  1928) . 

The  Consumer  Preference  Model  and  Sociological  variables 

Rice  wrote  at  a time  when  attitude  measurements  were  in 
their  infancy  and  survey  techniques  were  not  yet  used 
(Nunnery  & Kimbrough,  1971;  McAfee,  1985) . Lazarsfeld, 
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Berelson,  and  Gaudet  at  Columbia  University  used  interview 
survey  techniques  to  add  to  the  study  of  voter  behavior  with 
the  release  of  The  People's  Choice  in  1944  and  a later 
edition  in  1948.  The  panel  study  focused  on  the  effect  of 
mass  media  on  the  attitudes  of  600  voters  in  Erie  County, 
Ohio,  during  the  1940  presidential  campaign.  The  researchers 
likened  the  voter  to  a consumer  in  the  marketplace  who  could 
be  influenced  by  the  advertising  media.  They  found  through  a 
series  of  interviews  that  many  voters  had  strong  political 
party  affiliation,  similar  to  brand  loyalty.  Voters  tended 
to  select  candidates  early  in  the  campaign  based  on  party 
affiliation  and  then  never  changed  their  minds.  The  effects 
of  the  mass  media  and  the  campaign  were  not  always  evident 
with  respect  to  voter  final  choices.  Although  the  consumer 
preference  theory  did  not  hold,  a strong  relationship  between 
voter  socioeconomic  status,  religion,  and  rural/urban 
residence  and  individual  candidate  choice  was  established 
(Lazarsfeld,  Berelson,  and  Gaudet,  1948). 

Berelson,  Lazarsfeld,  and  McPhee  (1954)  conducted  a 
follow-up  study  during  the  1948  presidential  campaign  in 
Elmira,  New  York.  Due  to  the  Erie  County  study  findings,  the 
researchers  analyzed  sociological  variables  that  influenced 
the  vote.  They  found  that  participation  in  political 
activities  and  patterns  of  social  interaction  influenced 
voting  behavior. 
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The  Social -Psychological  Model 

Rather  than  using  the  sociological  emphasis  found  in  the 
Erie  County  and  Elmira  studies,  Campbell,  Gurin,  and  Miller 
(1954)  examined  the  psychological  variable  of  motivation  in 
influencing  voter  participation  and  candidate  choice  in  the 
1952  election.  Working  at  the  University  of  Michigan's 
Institute  for  Social  Research,  the  researchers  reported  their 
findings  in  The  Voter  Decides.  Three  components  of 
motivation  were  incorporated  into  the  voter  behavior  model: 
party  identification,  candidate  orientation,  and  issue 
orientation.  Identification  with  a political  party  was  the 
core  of  the  model  and  affected  voter  attitude  toward 
candidates  and  issues.  The  less  a voter's  motivation  was  in 
conflict,  the  more  likely  a voter  tended  to  participate  in 
the  election.  The  greater  the  pressure  from  the  three 
motivational  components  to  vote  for  a particular  candidate, 
the  more  likely  a voter  was  to  vote  for  that  candidate. 

Expanding  upon  that  research,  Campbell  et  al.  (1960) 
combined  their  social-psychological  analysis  of  the  1952  and 
1956  presidential  elections  in  The  American  Voter.  Their 
"funnel  of  causality"  model  helped  explain  the  forces  that 
move  a voter  toward  a specific  voting  behavior.  At  the  mouth 
of  this  funnel  were  longer-term  variables,  such  as  social 
background,  demographical  characteristics,  and  political 
ideology  of  the  voter.  Toward  the  stem  of  the  funnel  were 
shorter-term  variables  affecting  voter  behavior,  such  as 
candidate  and  issues  orientation,  campaign  events,  and 
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conversations  with  family  and  friends  near  election  time. 

The  axis  of  the  funnel  represented  the  dimension  of  time. 

Each  cross-section  of  the  funnel  contained  all  elements  that 
predicted  the  next  cross-section  of  events,  until  the  voter 
arrived  at  the  actual  vote.  As  events  approached  the  stem  of 
the  funnel,  they  were  more  completely  relevant,  personal,  and 
political . 

The  Rational  Voter  Model  and  Economic  Self-Interest 

While  the  University  of  Michigan's  social-psychological 
model  dominated  the  paradigm  of  voter  behavior  from  the  1950s 
to  the  1980s,  alternative  models  appeared  during  that  period. 
The  rational  voter  model  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
voters  voted  rationally,  based  on  which  actions  gave  voters 
greater  expected  benefits.  Voters  voted  only  if  they 
perceived  greater  gain  from  voting  than  the  cost  of  voting. 
This  approach  provided  a more  precise  theoretical  basis  for 
voting  decisions  and  their  analysis.  With  this  model  it  was 
easier  to  predict  what  effects  changes  in  external  conditions 
would  have  on  the  voting  decision. 

Early  work  on  the  rational  voter  model  was  more 
mathematical  than  empirical,  but,  in  later  years,  surveys 
were  used  to  test  some  of  the  model's  conclusions. 

In  An  Economic  Theory  of  Democracy.  Downs  (1957) 
extended  the  rational  voter  model  by  using  an  economic  self- 
interest  approach.  Downs  proposed  that  individuals  acted  so 
as  to  maximize  their  expected  utility,  thereby  minimizing 
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their  costs  and  maximizing  their  returns.  Borrowing  from  the 
classic  democratic  theory  that  an  individual  acts  rationally, 
Downs  concluded  that  making  an  uninformed  voting  decision  or 
not  voting  at  all  was  not  irrational  for  some  individuals. 

If  the  costs  of  voting  (e.g.,  becoming  involved,  taking  the 
time  to  cast  one's  vote)  outweighed  the  benefits  of  voting 
(e.g.,  the  candidate  makes  a difference,  one  vote  makes  a 
difference) , then  uninformed  voting  and  not  voting  were 
rational  choices. 

Downs  placed  great  emphasis  on  political  party  ideology 
in  voting.  He  posited  that  the  voter  was  often  uncertain  as 
to  how  a government  act  corresponded  to  the  individual's  own 
perception  of  what  was  good  for  society.  In  order  to 
decrease  the  costs  of  voting  (e.g.,  collecting  information 
about  the  candidate  and  the  issues) , the  voter  relied  on 
political  party  ideology. 

Since  voters  voted  based  on  political  party  ideology,  he 
reasoned  that  political  parties  changed  ideologies  as  they 
maneuvered  to  gain  power.  Downs'  conceptualized  voter 
behavior  with  his  "Spatial  Model"  based  on  three  assumptions: 

(a)  political  preferences  were  ordered  from  left  to  right; 

(b)  every  voter's  preferences  were  single-peaked  and  slope 
downward  (i.e.,  more  cost  implies  less  demand);  and  (c) 
voters  were  evenly  spaced  in  a variable  distribution  along  a 
horizontal  scale,  representing  the  political  orientation  of 
the  voter,  and  a vertical  scale,  representing  the  number  of 


citizens . 
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In  order  to  maximize  votes,  each  political  party  found  a 
position  in  the  center  of  this  continuum,  moving  it  closer  to 
its  opponent.  This  convergence  occurred  because  each  party 
knew  that  party  members  who  held  extremist  views  would  prefer 
their  party  to  the  opposition  party.  As  parties  moved  closer 
to  the  center  to  gain  voters,  they  became  more  similar  in 
their  ideologies.  "And  the  more  they  succeed,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  voters  to  behave  rationally"  (p.  137) . 

In  other  words,  the  more  rational  the  political  party  acted, 
the  less  rational  voters  were  forced  to  behave. 

Verba  and  Nie  (1972)  concurred  with  Downs'  assertion 
that  nonvoting  could  be  rational.  Their  research  focused  on 
voting  as  only  one  form  of  rational  voter  behavior;  other 
political  activities  were  also  rational  and  in  the  self- 
interest  of  the  voter.  For  example,  a citizen-initiated 
contact  with  a public  official  was  more  personally  rewarding 
than  voting  for  some  individuals.  In  such  cases,  the 
benefits  outweighed  the  costs. 

Interest  in  nonvoting  behavior  led  Brody  and  Page  (1973) 
to  study  two  psychological  variables  related  to  voter  turnout 
in  the  1968  presidential  election:  (a)  voter  alienation,  or 

not  liking  any  candidate,  and  (b)  voter  indifference,  liking 
all  of  the  candidates  equally.  The  researchers  conducted  a 
survey  that  included  a “thermometer"  question  in  which 
respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  how  "warm"  they  felt 
toward  several  contenders  on  a scale  of  1 to  100.  Voters 
were  thought  to  be  alienated  if  they  gave  a score  of  50  or 
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less  for  their  favorite  candidate.  Voters  registered 
indifference  if  they  gave  all  candidates  the  same  score. 
Brody  and  Page  found  that  neither  effect  was  large; 
nevertheless,  alienation  led  to  a 10%  reduction  in  voter 
turnout,  and  indifference  led  to  a 17%  reduction  in  voter 
turnout . 

While  most  rational  voter  studies  centered  around 
presidential  elections,  there  were  some  models  derived  from 
studies  of  tax  issues.  Lucier  (1971)  found  that  voters 
maximized  their  own  self-interest  in  voting;  they  made  a 
rational  choice  between  two  options.  Using  a rational  voter 
model,  he  was  able  to  predict  voting  behavior  in  a 1969 
Oregon  tax  substitution  referendum. 

In  that  referendum  a general  sales  tax  was  proposed  to 
relieve  property  taxes,  much  like  what  occurred  in  Michigan 
in  1994.  Lucier' s model  voter  would  vote  for  the  referendum 
if  the  expected  sales  tax  payment  was  less  than  the  expected 
reduction  in  property  tax  payments.  Using  1960  census  data, 
Lucier  developed  a joint  distribution  of  income  and  property 
values.  The  expected  sales  tax  and  property  tax  reductions 
by  county  household  was  then  calculated  to  predict  referenda 
outcome.  The  predicted  statewide  vote  was  close  to  the 
actual  vote  and  the  referendum  was  defeated. 

Neufeld  (1977)  developed  an  optimal  tax  rate  model, 
which  analyzed  the  property  taxpayer  revolt  of  1969-71  by 
comparing  it  to  tax  rate  referenda  of  1959-61.  He  found  that 
a reduction  in  the  public's  willingness  to  vote  for  tax  rate 
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increases  did  not  imply  reduced  desire  for  public 
expenditures  or  increased  distaste  for  certain  taxes. 

Rather,  the  level  of  expenditures  that  the  voters  regarded  as 
optimal  approached  a level  of  expenditures  actually 
prevailing  within  their  districts. 

Neufeld  posited  that  if  income,  population,  and  property 
values  went  up,  both  the  actual  level  and  the  desired  level 
of  educational  expenditures  would  go  up,  albeit  at  different 
rates.  In  the  1960s  the  desired  expenditures  increased  at  a 
faster  rate  than  actual  expenditures,  with  tax  rate  increases 
eventually  closing  the  gap  between  the  two  levels. 

Neufeld  conceded  that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  desired  expenditures  in  the  early  1970s  could  have 
been  caused  by  a dislike  of  the  system  of  taxation  that 
funded  education,  but  he  concluded  that  the  reduction  was 
unrelated  to  property  tax  burden.  Simply  stated,  demand  was 
less  because  there  were  fewer  students  in  the  1970s  than  in 
the  1960s. 

Levy  (1979)  added  to  the  research  on  rational  voter 
behavior  in  general  tax  issues  with  his  study  of  California's 
Proposition  13  initiative  in  1979  and  its  Proposition  1 
referendum  in  1973.  He  found  that  individuals  tended  to  vote 
consistent  with  their  narrow  economic  self-interest,  as  if 
they  were  well  aware  of  perceived  distributional  effects. 

At  the  time  Levy  conducted  his  analysis,  Proposition  1, 
a constitutional  amendment  to  limit  state  taxes  and 
expenditures  to  a percent  of  California's  net  product,  had 
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been  defeated.  Proposition  13,  a measure  to  provide  direct 
property  tax  relief  to  property  owners,  had  been  introduced. 
During  the  four  years  between  the  two  propositions,  average 
property  taxes  in  California  had  nearly  doubled. 

Voting  behavior  on  both  tax  initiatives  was  regressed  on 
six  socioeconomic  variables:  percent  of  the  population  who 

were  minority,  percent  of  government  employees  in  the  labor 
force,  percent  of  renter-occupied  houses,  median  years  of 
schooling,  population  density,  and  median  household  income. 
Results  showed  three  variables  positively  and  significantly 
correlated  with  a "yes"  vote  on  both  initiatives:  percent 

minority,  percent  of  government  employees  in  the  labor  force, 
and  population  density.  Levy  posited  that  minorities, 
government  employees,  and  persons  who  lived  in  heavily 
populated  areas  felt  threatened  by  both  initiatives  because 
they  perceived  that  they  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
passage  of  such  initiatives. 

Homeownership  was  positively  and  significantly 
correlated  with  the  tendency  to  vote  "yes"  on  Proposition  13, 
but  insignificantly  correlated  on  Proposition  1.  Levy 
pointed  out  that  the  percent  of  homeowners  who  were  low-  and 
middle-income  earners  was  not  trivial--that , in  fact,  many 
homeowners  were  older  and  on  fixed  incomes.  Older  homeowners 
tended  to  have  most  of  their  mortgage  paid  off  so  that 
increased  property  taxes  did  not  provide  a substantial  tax 
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While  homeowners  contributed  heavily  to  the  passage  of 
Proposition  13,  renters  rejected  the  initiative.  Apparently, 
renters  did  not  think  property  tax  increases  would  be  passed 
on  to  them. 

Median  income  was  positively  and  significantly 
correlated  with  the  tendency  to  vote  "yes"  on  Proposition  1 
but  it  had  no  bearing  on  Proposition  13.  Conversely,  voters 
with  more  education  tended  to  support  Proposition  1 and  to 
reject  Proposition  13.  Levy  found  that  education  level  and 
median  income  were  highly  correlated. 

Controlling  for  all  socioeconomic  variables,  Levy  showed 
that  the  typical  voter  strongly  supported  Proposition  13  but 
not  Proposition  1,  which  is  exactly  what  occurred.  His  use 
of  median  income  and  median  years  of  schooling  helped  define 
a typical,  or  "median",  voter.  Levy's  study  substantiated 
the  hypothesis  that  there  was  a limit  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  the  public  would  tolerate. 

The  public's  perception  of  the  marginal  utility  of 
increased  taxes  was  what  determined  that  limit,  according  to 
Levy.  Between  the  years  that  the  two  initiatives  were 
proposed,  the  perceived  marginal  benefits  from  increased 
taxes  were  far  below  opportunity  costs  of  the  taxes.  In 
opinion  polls  conducted  before  Proposition  13,  survey 
respondents  wanted  lower  taxes  but  no  reduction  in  government 
services.  Levy  noted  that  voters  simply  wanted  government  to 
be  more  efficient  by  limiting  governmental  spending. 
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The  Median  Voter  Mods! 

Bowen  (1943)  noted  that  "the  measurement  of  the 
preferences  for  [public]  goods  . . . cannot  be  subjected  to 
individual  consumer  choice.  The  closest  substitute  for 
consumer  choice  is  voting"  (p.  33).  According  to  public 
choice  theory,  policy  in  a democracy  must  reflect  preferences 
of  a hypothetical  median  voter.  Hansen  (1983)  defined  the 
median  voter  as  the  person  located  at  the  midpoint  of  any 
distribution  of  preferences.  If  policies  enacted  by  the 
party  in  power  deviated  from  the  median  voter's  preferences, 
then  opposing  parties  would  propose  a policy  position  closer 
to  the  median,  reminiscent  of  Downs'  spatial  model. 

While  the  median  voter  model  borrowed  heavily  from  prior 
voter  behavior  theories,  its  roots  lay  in  economics  and 
demand  theory.  The  model  provided  fairly  accurate 
predictions  of  expenditure  levels  and  used  easily  observable 
variables.  The  basic  strategy  in  applying  the  median  voter 
model  was  to  reduce  the  complex  interactions  that  generate 
school  district  decisions  to  the  choice  of  a single  consumer. 
The  model  assumed  that  a school  district  behaved  as  if  a 
single  household--the  household  that  was  most  typical  of  a 
community- -made  all  the  decisions.  It  also  assumed  that  a 
voter  faced  a series  of  dichotomous  choices  of  expenditure 
levels,  even  though  each  voter  was  characterized  by  a 
preferred  expenditure  level.  As  expenditures  deviated  from 
that  level,  the  voter  became  more  unhappy. 
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Analysts  who  used  median  voter  theory  as  the  basis  for 
empirical  research  generally  identified  characteristics  of 
the  median  voter  as  the  median  characteristics  of  the 
residents  of  a community.  For  example,  the  income  of  the 
median  voter  was  equal  to  the  median  income  of  residents;  age 
of  the  median  voter  was  equal  to  the  median  age  of  the 
residents;  if  more  than  half  of  the  households  had  school-age 
children,  then  the  median  voter  was  assumed  to  have  school- 
age  children,  etc.  (Gurwitz,  1982).  Levy's  prediction  of  how 
a median  voter  would  vote  on  Proposition  13  was  based  on 
median  characteristics  of  income  and  years  of  schooling. 

The  median  voter  model  was  not  necessarily  applicable  to 
school  tax  elections,  according  to  Fisher  (1987).  He  noted 
that  voter  turnout  in  special  fiscal  referenda  was  usually 
only  10%  to  20%  of  the  registered  voters.  Choice  to  vote  was 
not  random  but  influenced  by  a person's  stake  in  the  outcome 
(e.g.,  parents  of  public  school  students). 

Identifying  the  median  voter,  then,  became  difficult  if 
the  researcher  did  not  assume  that  the  median  voter  possessed 
median  characteristics  of  the  population,  such  as  income. 
Economists  Bergstrom  and  Goodman  (1973)  showed  that  the 
following  five  conditions  were  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the 
median  voter  was,  in  fact,  the  individual  with  median  income: 

1.  Tax  prices  of  individuals  (or  households)  were 
constant  elasticity  functions  of  income  where  h = wYC , given 
h = household  tax  price,  w is  a constant  > 0,  Y = household 
income,  and  c = coefficient  of  income  elasticity. 
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2.  All  individuals  (or  households)  had  some  form  of 
demand  for  public  services,  which  depended  only  on  that 
individual's  tax  price  and  income,  and  had  constant  price  and 
income  elasticities  of  E = WYahb,  where  E = demand  for  public 
services  (rate  of  expenditure),  W is  a constant  > 0,  Y = 
household  income,  a = coefficient  of  income  elasticity,  h = 
household  tax  price,  and  b = coefficient  of  tax  price 
elasticity . 

3.  Given  coefficients  of  elasticities  a,  b,  and  c,  a + 
be  > 0 if  E was  increasing,  and  a + be  < 0 if  E was 
decreasing . 

4.  All  individuals  voted  in  a majority  vote  based  on 
their  actual  demand  (i.e.,  no  strategic  voting). 

5.  Distribution  of  income  for  all  population  subgroups 
in  any  one  community  was  proportional  to  the  distribution  of 
income  for  those  subgroups  in  all  other  communities. 

One  of  the  problems  with  Bergstrom  and  Goodman's  median 
voter  model  was  its  assumption  that  the  relationship  between 
income  and  desired  expenditures  was  always  a continuously 
increasing  or  decreasing  function.  Brown  and  Saks  (1983) 
examined  the  spending  behavior  of  Michigan  school  districts 
during  the  1970-71  fiscal  year  to  see  if  the  relationship 
between  desired  school  expenditures  and  income  was 
continuously  increasing  or  if  it  was  a U-shaped  curve.  A U- 
shaped  curve  would  suggest  that  voters  with  the  highest  or 
lowest  income  would  determine  expenditure  levels.  What  Brown 
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and  Saks  found  was  that  spending  depended  on  both  variance  of 
income  distribution  and  median  income. 

Reducing  the  complexities  of  the  school  district's 
financial  behavior  to  consumer  demand  theory,  Gurwitz  (1982) 
found  that  the  same  variables  that  influenced  household 
consumption--prices,  income,  and  taste--inf luenced  the 
spending  of  the  median  voter. 

Assuming  that  the  quantity  of  educational  services  was 
equal  to  the  per-pupil  expenditures  of  the  school  district, 
he  outlined  four  hypotheses  of  the  median  voter  model  with 
respect  to  spending.  Additional  hypotheses  could  be 
formulated  with  respect  to  other  taste  variables  (e.g.,  age, 
religion,  ethnicity),  based  on  empirical  studies.  The  four 
hypotheses  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  higher  the  tax  price  (e.g.,  price  of  a good) 
facing  the  median  voter,  the  lower  the  expenditure  per  pupil 
(e.g.,  quantity  of  a good). 

2.  The  higher  the  median  income  of  the  community,  the 
higher  the  expenditure  per  pupil. 

3.  The  expenditure  per  pupil  of  a school  district  with 
more  than  half  of  the  households  having  school-age  children 
will  be  higher  than  in  a school  district  with  less  than  half 
of  the  households  having  school-age  children. 

4.  The  higher  the  median  level  of  education  of  the 
community,  the  higher  the  expenditure  per  pupil  of  a school 
district . 
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These  four  hypotheses  were  qualitative  and  directional, 
but  not  quantitative.  The  hypotheses  did  not  indicate  by  how 
much  per-pupil  expenditures  would  rise,  only  that  they  would. 
For  example,  it  was  unknown  if  the  median  voter's  choice  was 
elastic  or  inelastic  with  respect  to  tax  price  (tax  price 
being  defined  as  the  amount  an  individual  household  must  pay 
if  the  expenditures  per  pupil  in  a school  district  are  to 
increase  by  one  dollar).  Increases  in  median  voter  income 
were  expected  to  shift  the  demand  curve  for  educational 
services  to  the  right,  but  by  how  much  was  not  known. 

Gurwitz  (1982)  noted  that  techniques  of  econometric  analysis 
could  be  used  to  test  such  hypotheses  and  to  add  quantitative 
content  to  the  model's  predictions. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  model,  aside  from  its 
predictability  and  simplicity,  was  its  use  of  tax  price.  The 
median  voter  model  provided  a method  whereby  a complex  set  of 
state  funding  mechanisms  could  be  related  to  consumer  and 
local  school  district  behavior.  Matching  state  grants  and 
changes  in  tax  systems  could  affect  tax  prices  and,  depending 
on  the  price  elasticity  of  demand,  could  affect  expenditure 
behavior . 

The  main  disadvantage  of  the  model  lay  in  its  assumption 
that  the  median  voter  expressed  a preferred  expenditure  level 
by  voting  for  one  of  two  choices  of  expenditure  level 
(Fisher,  1987).  On  a bond  issue  ballot,  a vote  of  "yes" 
would  increase  the  expenditure  level;  a vote  of  "no"  would 
maintain  the  current  expenditure  level.  However,  the 
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expenditure  level  chosen  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  true 
preference  of  the  median  voter  (Gurwitz,  1982). 

Barro  (1974)  developed  a more  realistic  adaptation  of 
the  median  voter  model  called  the  managerial  choice  model. 

The  managerial  choice  model  had  one  decision  maker,  typically 
the  superintendent,  who  recommended  the  level  of  expenditures 
to  the  board  of  education,  rather  than  a series  of  elections 
to  determine  that  level.  The  preferences,  income,  and  tax 
price  elasticity  of  the  median  household  might  influence  the 
manager's  choice  but  other  variables,  which  were  of  no 
concern  to  the  median  voter  (e.g.,  equity),  might  also 
influence  the  manager's  choice. 

Gurwitz  (1982)  illustrated  two  shortcomings  of  the 
managerial  choice  model.  First,  the  manager  who  made  choices 
that  conflicted  with  the  preferences  of  the  community  would 
probably  be  fired  and  replaced.  Second,  managerial  behavior 
was  even  less  understood  than  consumer  behavior. 

School  Bond  Referenda 

A review  of  the  literature  related  to  school  bond 
referenda  outcomes  revealed  a wide  variety  of  approaches. 
"How-to"  essays,  which  outlined  successful  campaign 
strategies,  abounded  (Bane  & Pride,  1993;  Barney,  1984; 
Calkins,  1986;  Chang  & Albiani,  1987;  Chopra,  1988;  Conyers  & 
Frankl , 1989;  Daniel,  1985;  Graham,  1990;  Greig,  1991;  Hamel, 
1984;  Heitzeg , 1987;  Henry,  1987;  Houston,  1985;  Konick, 

1978;  Krop,  1989;  Mulkey,  1993;  Simpson,  1993;  Stanley,  1980; 
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Stevenson  & Terril,  1988;  Surratt,  1987;  Swalm,  1989; 

Thompson,  1980;  Weir,  1981;  White-Pelton,  1986;  Zakariya, 
1988).  Empirical  research,  however,  was  more  difficult  to 
find.  Existing  research  often  produced  conflicting  results, 
even  though  some  of  the  variables  studied  were  consistent. 
Because  school  bond  elections  were  not  as  frequent  as  other 
school  tax  elections,  several  studies  did  not  consider  bond 
issues  or  lumped  all  school  tax  elections  together.  Most  of 
the  research  studies  incorporated  one  or  more  variables  from 
the  following  classifications:  (a)  campaign  strategies,  or 
political  variables;  (b)  demographic  variables;  (c)  district 
economic  dimensions;  and  (d)  voter  attitudes  toward 
education . 

This  emerging  interest  in  school  referenda  outcomes 
paralleled  the  success  of  bond  referenda  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  examining  school  bond  elections  from  1957- 
58  to  1976-77,  approval  rates  peaked  from  1962  to  1964,  as 
the  economy  prospered  and  the  United  States  attempted  to 
compete  with  Soviet  advances  in  science  (Wirt  & Kirst,  1982). 
Beginning  with  the  works  of  Boskoff  and  Zeigler  (1964), 
Dykstra  (1964),  Agger  and  Goldstein  (1965),  and  Barbour 
(1966),  single  independent  variables  were  examined,  including 
voter  characteristics,  campaign  strategies,  and  district 
demographics . 

When  approval  rates  for  school  bonds  bottomed  out  from 
1968  to  1972,  school  boards  throughout  the  nation  became  more 
sensitive  to  taxpayer  mood.  They  proposed  fewer  bond  issues 
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in  keeping  with  the  law  of  anticipated  reactions.  The  law  of 
anticipated  reactions  stated  that  school  authorities  curbed 
their  desires  when  they  perceived  that  taxpayers  would  not 
meet  them.  About  the  time  that  voters  began  to  revolt 
against  school  referenda  and  understanding  voter  behavior 
became  critical  to  school  authorities,  the  research  in  this 
field  increased  (Wirt  & Kirst,  1982).  The  definitive  study 
by  Piele  and  Hall  (1973)  was  indicative  of  the  interest  in 
this  field  as  a research  topic.  Budgets.  Bonds  and  Ballots: 
Voting  Behavior  in  School  Elections  compiled  findings  from 
major  studies  on  variables  affecting  the  outcome  of  school 
referenda.  The  study  reported  a mixed  tally  on  several 
variables,  and  most  of  the  variables  surveyed  showed  no 
statistically  significant  relationship  with  school  bond 
referenda  outcomes. 

The  emphasis  in  this  review  was  on  economic  and 
demographic  variables  most  often  predictive  of  the  outcomes 
of  school  bond  referenda,  since  these  were  the  variables 
examined  in  this  study's  quantitative  phase.  Political  and 
attitudinal  variables  were  also  explored  because  a school 
district  without  economic  or  demographic  conditions  conducive 
to  a successful  outcome  would  need  to  explore  those  political 
and  attitudinal  variables  that  could  be  influenced  to  improve 
the  probability  of  success.  The  review  presented  research 
findings  from  unpublished  dissertations,  books,  and  journal 
articles  related  to  general  elections,  school  tax  issues,  and 
school  bond  referenda. 
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The  rationale  for  studying  a set  of  independent 
variables  as  opposed  to  single  independent  variables  was 
derived  from  two  prior  studies.  Beal  et  al.  (1968)  studied 
the  outcomes  of  school  bond  referenda  in  195  Iowa  districts 
from  1960  to  1964,  correlating  demographic,  economic, 
election  history,  and  communication  variables  with  percentage 
of  affirmative  votes  in  each  district.  They  found  that 
single  variables  were  unable  to  predict  referenda  outcomes, 
but  that  aggregating  variables  did  produce  some  significant 
results.  Garber  (1985)  found  through  discriminant  analysis 
that  population  of  a district,  growth  experienced  in  a 
district,  and  number  of  bond  referenda  the  district  had  held 
within  a specified  time  period  were  statistically  related  to 
school  bond  referenda  outcomes  in  Georgia  from  1977  to  1983. 

Economic  Variables 

Keith  and  Brato  (1974)  reviewed  the  research  on  school 
bond  referenda  outcomes  from  the  1950s  through  the  1960s. 

They  found  inconsistent  results  in  many  cases.  For  example, 
in  analyzing  size  of  bond  issue  and  millage  variables, 

Barbour  (1966)  reported  a negative  relationship  between 
amount  of  bond  issue  and  percentage  of  affirmative  votes  in 
bond  referenda.  Beal  et  al . (1968)  found  no  correlation. 

Both  research  studies  found  the  relationship  between  size  of 
current  mill  levy  and  outcome  of  a referendum  was 
inconclusive.  The  same  held  true  for  total  school  millage 
and  referenda  outcomes. 
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Beal  et  al . (1968)  did  find,  however,  that  millage 
increase  and  total  millage  appeared  more  important  in 
increasing  voter  turnout  than  did  the  total  amount  of  the 
issue.  Moss  (1989),  in  studying  Oklahoma  school  bond 
referenda  from  1984  through  1986,  found  a significant 
negative  relationship  between  the  success  of  a building  bond 
issue  election  and  the  dollar  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

Hicks  (1967)  studied  bond  referenda  in  Ohio  local  and 
city/exempted  village  school  districts  from  1961-62  through 
1965-66.  Analyzing  a stepwise  regression  of  16  economic  and 
demographic  variables,  he  found  an  extremely  limited 
applicability  in  explaining  variation  when  the  electorate  is 
faced  with  a bond  issue.  Average  daily  membership  and 
percent  of  assessed  property  that  was  commercial  were 
positively  correlated  with  percent  of  favorable  votes  for 
bond  issues  in  city  and  exempted  villages.  Average  daily 
membership  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  lesser  populated  local 
districts  were  negatively  correlated  with  referenda  outcome. 
The  independent  variables,  however,  did  not  sufficiently 
influence  the  outcome  of  a bond  referendum  to  provide  a 
reliable  predictor  model. 

Hamilton  and  Cohen  (1974)  studied  voting  patterns  of 
owners  and  renters  in  five  northern  communities.  They  found 
positive  correlations  with  income  or  amount  of  property  owned 
and  the  affirmative  votes  in  a school  financial  election. 

They  also  studied  the  comparative  strength  of  parentage  and 
economics  upon  the  election  outcome.  Altruism,  as  signified 
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by  an  affirmative  vote,  prevailed  only  when  economics,  as 
signified  by  property  tax  to  income  ratio,  was  favorable  to 
non-parents.  The  researchers  concluded  that  income  was  a 
slightly  better  predictor  of  school  tax  elections  than  a 
three-factor  socioeconomic  status  scale  of  occupation, 
education,  and  income.  Assessed  property  valuation  per 
capita,  which  is  a measure  of  district  wealth,  was  positively 
related  to  approval  rates  on  school  bond  referendum.  The 
size  of  a bond  issue,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  current 
school  budget,  was  associated  with  negative  referenda 
outcomes . 

In  a study  of  four  New  York  school  districts,  two  of 
which  passed  bond  referenda  and  two  which  did  not,  the 
question  of  a tax  increase  was  an  important  variable  in  an 
individual's  decision  whether  to  support  a bond  issue 
(Jennings  & Millstein,  1973). 

Piele  and  Hall  (1973)  compiled  findings  from  major 
studies  on  variables  affecting  the  outcome  of  school  bond 
referenda.  They  found  nine  positive  correlations,  three 
negative  correlations,  and  fourteen  studies  in  which  there 
was  no  statistically  significant  relationship  between 
property  assessment  rates  and  election  outcomes.  Studies  on 
the  relationship  between  per-pupil  expenditures  and  referenda 
outcomes  showed  three  positive  correlations,  zero  negative 
correlations,  and  seven  correlations  not  statistically 
related. 
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In  examining  the  relationship  between  teacher  salary 
increases  and  referenda  outcomes,  the  studies  revealed  zero 
positive  correlations,  two  negative  correlations,  and  five 
correlations  not  statistically  related. 

With  regard  to  studies  of  millage  variables  and 
referenda  outcomes,  the  researchers  reported  a mixed  tally. 
Millage  size  had  a positive  correlation  in  5 cases,  a 
negative  correlation  in  3 cases,  and  no  significant  relation 
in  10  cases;  tax  rate  increases  had  a positive  correlation  7 
times,  a negative  correlation  10  times,  and  no  significant 
correlation  1 time. 

With  respect  to  income,  Boskoff  and  Zeigler  (1964) 
reported  that  lower-income  voters  were  more  likely  to  oppose 
an  increase  in  taxes  and,  consequently,  the  referendum.  Such 
voters  had  to  make  the  most  of  what  little  they  had. 
Similarly,  Piele  and  Hall  (1973),  Hamilton  and  Cohen  (1974), 
Bergstrom  et  al.  (1982),  and  Freiman  and  Grasso  (1982)  found 
that  per  capita  income  was  positively  associated  with 
affirmative  votes  on  referenda.  Agger  and  Goldstein  (1965) , 
on  the  other  hand,  found  the  greatest  opposition  to  tax 
increase  among  high-income  voters  and  business  or  property 
owners  because  they  had  the  most  to  lose  and  wished  to 
conserve . 

In  a study  of  74  rural  districts  in  Ohio  from  1973  to 
1988,  Baker  and  McCracken  (1991)  found  that  negative  moderate 
correlations  existed  between  percentage  of  successful 
property  tax  issues  and  percentage  of  Aid  to  Dependent 
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Children  (ADC)  students,  percentage  of  special  elections  held 
for  referenda,  percentage  of  bond  issues  among  school  tax 
issues  during  the  period,  and  percentage  of  graduates  whose 
status  was  unknown  after  high  school.  They  found  positive 
moderate  correlations  between  percentage  of  successful 
property  tax  issues  and  average  community  income  and 
percentage  of  community  members  with  12  or  more  years  of 
formal  education. 

The  researchers  then  conducted  a stepwise  regression  of 
22  independent  variables  to  determine  the  best  predictors  of 
referendum  success.  The  five  variables,  in  order  of 
importance,  that  accounted  for  approximately  53%  of  the 
variance  in  predicting  election  success  were:  (a)  percentage 
of  ADC  students,  (b)  percentage  of  bond  issues,  (c) 
percentage  of  continuous  issues,  (d)  percentage  of  games  won 
in  boys'  varsity  basketball,  and  (e)  percentage  of  special 
elections.  All  five  variables  were  negatively  related  to 
referendum  success. 

Hatley  and  Burlingame  (1972)  found  no  significant 
relationship  between  income  and  support  of  three  New  Mexico 
referenda  in  which  property  tax  was  the  funding  base. 

However,  they  did  find  a .795  correlation  between  income  and 
affirmative  votes  in  a 1968  New  Mexico  surtax  election,  which 
was  income  tax  based.  Jones  (1970)  found  a positive 
relationship  between  income  and  bond  election  outcomes.  Smith 
(1989),  in  a stratified  random  sampling  of  senior  citizen 
voters,  found  that  as  income  increased  from  $20,000,  support 
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for  school  bond  referenda  increased.  In  lower  income 
brackets,  the  vote  was  mixed.  Of  those  surveyed,  60%  voting 
against  the  referenda  felt  taxes  were  too  high  and  39.3% 
voting  for  the  referenda  indicated  taxes  were  too  high.  Her 
study  indicated  that  some  participants  who  voted  may  have 
done  so  out  of  a general  feeling  that  taxes  were  too  high. 

Median  family  income,  or  "community  wealth, " was  the 
only  variable  of  38  studied  by  Baehr  (1991)  that  was 
predictive  of  passage  of  district  override  elections  in 
Massachusetts  in  1990. 

Brokaw,  Gale,  and  Merz  (1990)  conducted  a 1987  Michigan 
survey  of  363  registered  voters  who  faced  a referendum  for 
the  construction  of  a new  high  school.  Their  survey  results 
suggested  that  an  individual's  optimum  level  of  school 
expenditure  is  dependent  upon  income  and  tax  price,  as  well 
as  demographic  and  attitudinal  variables. 

Inman  (1978)  measured  demand  for  educational  services 
using  voter  participation  patterns  in  his  study  of  school 
spending  decisions  in  58  Long  Island  districts. 

Approximately  20%  of  the  registered  voters  participated  in 
school  budget  elections,  on  the  average.  By  statistically 
analyzing  results  of  elections  and  characteristics  of 
communities  and  voters,  Inman  found  that  among  districts  with 
relatively  few  poor  families,  increased  voter  participation 
led  to  lower  selected  expenditure  levels.  This  finding  was 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  supporters  of  spending  were 
most  likely  to  vote,  and  if  voter  turnout  was  unusually  high, 
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it  was  because  a group  of  "no"  voters  decided  to  vote.  Inman 
also  reported  income  affected  both  the  demand  for  educational 
services  and  the  choice  to  vote. 

Freiman  and  Grasso  (1982)  demonstrated  that  state  and 
federal  aid  to  local  districts  influenced  the  outcome  of 
school  bond  referenda.  The  greater  availability  of  such 
revenue  to  a local  school  district,  the  higher  the  approval 
rate  for  bond  issues  since  this  aid  tended  to  stimulate  local 
spending . 

Hambley  (1994)  in  analyzing  254  Ohio  school  tax 
elections  over  a one-year  period,  including  bond  issues, 
found  voters  turned  down  additional  taxes  across  the  board, 
regardless  of  whether  the  school  district  was  wealthy  or 
poor.  Support  for  local  school  referenda  was  not  related  to 
amount  of  relative  tax  effort,  nor  was  it  related  to  tax 
base,  as  measured  by  either  property  or  personal  income. 
Likewise,  average  teacher  salary  and  average  pupil-teacher 
ratio  were  not  statistically  related  to  the  passage  or 
failure  of  school  tax  issues.  A logistic  regression  analysis 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  of  all  the  variables  related 
to  the  type  and  purpose  of  school  finance  issues,  millage,  or 
term  in  effect,  only  two  variables  meaningfully  related  to 
outcome.  If  the  issue  involved  an  additional  tax,  as  opposed 
to  a renewal  or  replacement  tax,  or  if  it  was  a bond  issue, 
it  had  a significantly  higher  probability  of  failure. 

A discriminant  analysis  of  seven  size  and  economic 
variables  in  53  Georgia  referenda  between  1977  through  1983 
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by  Garber  (1985)  found  three  of  the  variables  predicted 
referenda  outcome.  Percent  increase  in  population  from  1970 
through  1980,  number  of  bond  referenda  preceding  current 
referenda  during  the  period  studied,  and  1980  population  of 
the  county,  in  that  order,  were  predictive  of  school  bond 
referenda  in  71.7%  of  the  cases.  Total  1980  county  millage 
rate,  per  capita  income  in  1980,  year  of  the  bond  referendum, 
and  bond  amount  were  not  predictive.  The  28.3%  of  those 
referenda  not  predicted  by  size  and  economic  variables  were 
designated  as  outliers,  or  exceptions  to  the  predictive 
model . 

The  outliers  were  used  as  the  basis  for  further  analysis 
to  determine  if  certain  political  or  attitudinal  variables 
affected  the  outcomes  of  referenda  not  predicted  by  size  and 
economic  variables.  Political  variables  were  analyzed  in  a 
descriptive  manner  through  newspaper  articles,  legal  notices, 
editorials,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  paid  political 
advertisements.  Commonalities  or  differences  between 
referenda  that  passed  and  those  that  failed  were  noted. 
Attitudinal  variables  were  analyzed  from  the  results  of  a 
questionnaire  given  to  community  leaders  and  those  who  had 
been  directly  involved  in  the  school  bond  issue  campaign. 
Frequencies  and  percentages  for  each  possible  response  in  the 
questionnaire  were  calculated.  A chi-square  test  of 
significance  was  applied  to  each  item  to  determine  if  there 
were  significant  differences  in  the  perceived  influence  of 
attitudinal  variables  being  examined  between  districts  where 
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referenda  had  passed  and  districts  where  referenda  had 
failed. 

Demographic  Variables 

A school  district  can  use  the  demographics,  or 
statistical  characteristics  of  a population  of  voters,  to 
target  various  publics  or  to  analyze  referenda  results.  A 
study  of  a district's  demographics  can  also  provide  a key  to 
timing  an  election.  Nunnery  and  Kimbrough  (1971)  conducted  a 
poll  to  aid  district  officials  in  deciding  whether  the  timing 
was  right  for  a school  bond  referendum  and  to  provide  a basis 
for  campaign  strategy.  Using  a registered  voter  list,  a 
stratified  systematic  sample  was  taken  from  each  precinct. 

Each  person  was  contacted  by  personal  interview. 

Their  findings  revealed  that  a higher  percentage  of 
parents  received  their  school  information  from  children  and 
were  far  more  interested  in  having  new  school  facilities  and 
supporting  a school  bond  referendum  than  non-parents.  White 
voters  were  more  apt  to  rely  on  newspapers  and  children  for 
their  information  than  nonwhite  voters.  While  the  nonwhite 
voters  were  far  more  supportive  of  new  facilities,  they  also 
had  more  complaints  about  staff  and  curriculum  matters. 
Property  owners  were  significantly  more  critical  of  the  type 
of  information  they  received  about  the  schools,  yet  were  more 
likely  to  support  a referendum. 

In  analyzing  the  composition  of  voters  who  said  they 
would  support  a bond  issue,  the  researchers  found  that  these 
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voters  tended  to  be  dependent  on  friends  and  neighbors  for 
information  about  the  schools,  younger  in  age,  newer 
residents  of  the  district,  nonwhites,  females,  parents, 
property  owners,  and  residents  of  certain  geographical  areas 
of  the  district. 

Millstein  and  Burke  (1980)  found  younger  voters,  those 
married  with  children,  those  with  more  formal  education,  and 
those  with  upper-level  incomes  more  likely  to  support  school 
fiscal  elections.  Voters  with  children  in  school,  as 
measured  in  the  aggregate  by  the  number  of  students  per 
population,  were  more  strongly  supportive  of  school  bonds 
than  others  (Piele  & Hall,  1973;  Rubinfeld,  1976;  Bergstrom 
et  al.,  1982;  Magelby,  1984). 

A study  by  McCain  and  Wall  (1976)  revealed  that  there 
was  a higher  proportion  of  bond  issue  acceptance  among  those 
in  a central  Ohio  community  with  children  in  school  than 
among  those  without  school-age  children.  In  further 
analyzing  the  interrelationships  between  and  among  several 
variables,  the  researchers  found  that  if  voters  had  children 
in  school,  they  viewed  existing  facilities  as  inadequate. 

Piele  and  Hall  (1973)  and  Bergstrom  et  al . (1982)  found 

blacks  more  likely  than  whites  to  vote  in  favor  of  school 
bonds.  Blacks  felt  that  they  had  the  most  to  gain  from 
measures  improving  school  conditions. 

A study  of  1987  and  1992  school  tax  elections  in  a 
Louisiana  city-parish  reached  similar  conclusions.  The 
greater  percent  black,  the  greater  percent  support  for 
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referenda.  Propositions  representing  policies  for  new 
capital  expenditures,  new  salary  enhancements,  and  expansion 
of  a drug  prevention  program  were  perceived  as  income 
redistributive  by  voters,  and,  therefore,  lower  socioeconomic 
groups  tended  to  support  them.  Redistributive  policies  were 
supported  most  strongly  by  blacks  and  Democrats  (Weaver  and 
Parent,  1994) . 

Among  nine  independent  variables  studied  by  Button  and 
Rosenbaum  (1989)  related  to  the  aging  in  Florida  and  the 
approval  rate  of  school  bond  referenda  from  1969  to  1988, 
growth  of  the  aging  population  was  nearly  significant  (p=.07) 
and  positively  correlated.  In  examining  if  the  elderly 
influenced  either  the  number  of  school  bond  proposals  or  the 
amounts  of  bond  issues  during  the  period  1969-1988,  the  data 
revealed  that  the  characteristics  of  the  aging  population 
were  either  statistically  insignificant  or,  if  statistically 
significant,  positively  correlated  with  the  district's 
particular  policy.  The  data  suggested  that  the  elderly  do 
not  seem  to  have  a negative  influence  on  formulating  policy 
with  respect  to  school  bond  referenda. 

The  researchers  concluded  that  Florida's  older 
population  was  unusual,  given  its  socioeconomic  character, 
and  increasingly  more  well-educated,  relatively  well-off,  and 
younger  (aged  55-64).  Beck  and  Dye  (1982)  found  that  the 
elderly  perceived  Florida's  local  taxes  as  relatively  low. 
They  viewed  modest  tax  increases  as  not  burdensome  (Appleton 
and  Williams,  1986)  . 
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The  effect  of  district  size  on  the  outcome  of  referenda 
was  explored  by  several  researchers . The  study  by  Beal  et 
al.  (1968)  reported  no  relationship  between  referenda  outcome 
and  district  population  or  school  enrollment.  Dykstra  (1964) 
came  to  a similar  conclusion,  but  Garber  (1985)  found  percent 
of  population  increase  over  the  past  decade  and  population  of 
a district  significantly  and  positively  related  to  referenda 
outcome.  Piele  and  Hall  (1973)  found  that  the  more  complex 
an  organization,  and  therefore  the  larger  a district,  the 
more  likely  election  outcomes  were  negative. 

Hamilton  and  Cohen  (1974)  found  that  urban  areas  and 
faster-growing  districts  were  more  likely  to  pass  bond  issues 
than  rural  and  slower-growing  areas. 

In  examining  the  outliers  in  her  analysis  of  Georgia 
school  bond  referenda,  Garber  (1985)  explored  the 
relationship  between  a county's  ability  to  pass  a school  bond 
referendum  and  the  means  of  selecting  its  school 
superintendent.  Georgia  had  a total  of  187  county  and 
independent  city  school  districts  during  the  period  of  her 
study.  The  superintendent  was  appointed  in  116  districts  and 
elected  in  71  districts.  Among  the  12  outlier  districts  that 
she  studied,  four  districts  had  superintendents  who  were 
appointed  and  eight  districts  had  superintendents  who  were 
elected.  Garber  was  unable  to  draw  any  conclusions 
concerning  the  election  outcomes  and  the  method  of  selecting 
the  superintendent. 
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McAfee  (1985)  examined  demographic  variables  of  family- 
income  level,  educational  attainment  level,  occupation, 
homeownership , age,  child  status,  sex,  length  of  residence, 
ethnic  origin,  marital  status,  political  party  affiliation, 
political  orientation,  and  religious  affiliation  in  his  study 
of  school  tax  referenda.  Voters  from  the  three  public  school 
districts  he  sampled  who  were  most  likely  to  support  a school 
tax  referendum  had  (a)  one  or  more  children  in  their 
household,  (b)  a high  level  of  education,  (c)  one  or  more 
children  enrolled  in  college,  and  (d)  one  or  more  children  in 
the  public  schools. 

Romanik's  (1987)  findings  showed  in  a Mary  County 
telephone  survey  that  support  for  a bond  issue  was  more 
pronounced  among  registered  voters  who  were  female,  younger 
than  35,  Hispanic,  high  school  graduates  and  those  with  some 
college,  and  parents  of  students  attending  public  elementary 
schools.  These  voters  generally  had  annual  incomes  less  than 
$30,000.  These  findings  were  consistent  with  Nunnery  and 
Kimbrough's  (1971)  findings. 

Political  Variables 

Nunnery  and  Kimbrough  (1971)  observed  that  personal 
influence  is  a powerful  and  pervasive  force  acting  on  voters 
during  election  campaigns.  They  noted  that  three 
psychological  variables  were  associated  with  voter  behavior: 
(a)  party  identification,  (b)  issue  orientation,  and  (c) 
attraction  to  the  candidate.  With  regard  to  school  bond 
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referenda,  these  variables  were  measured  by  how  closely  a 
person  identifies  with  the  school  following,  how  consistent 
the  voter's  conception  of  the  issues  was  with  the  school 
platform,  and  how  strong  was  the  personal  charisma  of  the 
main  spokesperson  for  the  bond  referendum. 

The  issues  of  campaign  publicity  and  media  versus  the 
message  have  been  examined.  Beal  et  al.  (1968)  indicated  a 
positive  correlation  between  percent  of  favorable  votes  and 
campaign  publicity.  McCain  and  Wall  (1976)  found  that  voters 
who  received  printed  materials  regarding  the  referendum  were 
not  more  likely  to  support  the  referendum.  Henderson  (1986) 
reported  that  73%  of  the  11  Colorado  school  districts  he 
studied  had  used  campaign  literature,  speakers'  bureaus,  and 
public  meetings  in  their  unsuccessful  campaigns  during  fiscal 
years  1981-85.  Halverson  (1986)  and  Romanik  (1987)  found 
that  one-on-one  personal  contact  influenced  voter  behavior. 
Phoning  parents  and  targeting  the  "yes"  vote  were  commonly 
identified  reasons  for  supporting  a referendum  . 

Garber  (1985),  in  studying  15  outliers,  found  that 
having  the  support  of  groups  outside  of  the  education 
establishment  helped  the  cause  of  passing  a bond  referendum. 
Districts  with  formally  organized  opposition  groups  tended  to 
vote  negatively.  Voter  turnout  in  referenda  that  had  formal 
opposition  groups  was  higher,  although  Dykstra  (1964)  found 
the  reverse  to  be  true  21  years  earlier.  Piele  and  Hall 
(1973)  noted  that  the  greater  the  community's  level  of 
organized  opposition,  the  more  likely  a school  district 
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financial  issue  was  to  fail.  Jennings  and  Zeigler  (1970),  in 
analyzing  the  growth  and  impact  of  special  interest  groups  on 
school  district  decisions,  suggested  that  a strong 
relationship  existed  between  negative  interest  group  activity 
and  the  failure  of  school  referenda.  Moss  (1989)  supported 
that  finding. 

Garber  (1985)  indicated  that  the  types  of  projects 
proposed  influenced  outcome.  Recreational  or  athletic 
facilities  tended  to  defeat  referenda,  whereas  vocational 
additions  garnered  votes  in  rural  areas . 

Halverson  (1986)  conducted  a case  study  of  three  small 
Wisconsin  school  districts  with  bond  referenda.  Two 
referenda  were  defeated  because  of  school  closing  issues. 

One  district  yielded  to  political  pressure  from  a community 
to  keep  an  outlying  school  open  despite  low  enrollment  and 
high  maintenance  cost.  As  a result,  the  district  was  unable 
to  pass  the  referendum  for  facility  expansion  at  another 
school.  Another  district  voted  against  a bond  issue  for  new 
facilities  two  years  after  it  closed  an  elementary  school. 

The  time  of  year  that  the  referendum  was  held  was  a 
major  issue  in  one  district  that  Halverson  (1986)  studied. 

Tax  statements  went  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  election. 
Consequently,  the  referendum  was  defeated. 

All  three  districts  in  the  Halverson  case  study  relied 
heavily  on  the  use  of  consultants,  citizen  committees,  and  a 
pre-study.  All  three  districts  had  uniform  board  of 
education  support  for  the  referendum,  yet  one  district  passed 
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the  referendum  on  the  first  try,  another  passed  a referendum 
on  the  second  try,  and  the  third  district  suffered  three 
defeats . 

Barbour  (1966)  found  a negative  correlation  between 
using  consultants  and  passing  a referendum.  Beal  et  al. 

(1968)  found  no  significant  correlation.  Boyle  (1984),  in  a 
survey  of  113  Minnesota  school  districts,  found  that  hiring  a 
campaign  consultant  was  the  only  factor  that  significantly 
distinguished  between  winning  and  losing  school  referenda 
when  superintendents  were  asked  to  rank  the  importance  of  35 
campaign  strategies. 

Study  results  conflicted  with  respect  to  citizen 
involvement  and  outcome  of  school  referenda.  Boskoff  and 
Ziegler  (1964)  found  no  significant  correlation  between 
participation  in  school  affairs  and  a "yes"  vote.  Beal  et 
al . (1968)  reported  that  use  of  a citizen  committee  was  not 

significant  to  the  outcome  of  referenda.  Barbour  (1966) 
found  a negative  correlation;  Nunnery  and  Kimbrough  (1971) 
indicated  the  reverse. 

McAfee  (1985)  rejected  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  no 
significant  relationship  between  information  variables  of  the 
voter  and  voter  support  on  a school  district  tax  levy. 
Knowledge  about  the  school  district,  desire  for  more  school 
information,  and  number  of  visits  to  the  school  were 
significantly  correlated  to  voter  support  of  the  levy. 

Hamilton  and  Cohen  (1974)  found  that  the  less  frequent 
the  referenda,  the  higher  the  approval  rate.  This  was 
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attributed  to  voter  perception  that  bond  elections  have  more 
merit  when  school  officials  used  restraint  in  proposing  them. 

Freiman  and  Grasso  (1982)  found  that  political 
partisanship  at  the  local  level  was  an  indicator  of 
ideological  disposition  toward  governmental  spending  and, 
therefore,  influenced  the  outcome  of  school  bond  elections. 
Republicans  were  more  likely  than  Democrats  to  oppose 
proposed  new  school  bond  issues. 

Attitudinal  Variables 

Millstein  and  Burke  (1980)  continued  a study  begun  by 
Jennings  and  Millstein  (1973)  that  examined  citizen  attitudes 
toward  school  bond  referenda  in  four  western  New  York 
suburban  public  school  districts.  The  first  study  surveyed 
640  randomly  selected  residents  in  1969;  the  second  study 
surveyed  800  randomly  selected  residents  in  1977.  The 
purpose  of  the  second  study  was  to  see  if  variables 
influencing  referenda  outcomes  had  changed  significantly  over 
time.  Both  studies  reported  that  perception  of  increased 
taxation  was  a factor  that  weighed  heavily  in  people's 
decisions  to  vote  for  or  against  a referendum.  Even  when  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  facilities  seemed  right,  taxes  were 
perceived  by  voters  as  becoming  excessive,  regardless  of  how 
they  voted.  The  lower  the  voters'  income,  the  more  likely 
they  were  to  feel  that  way.  The  increased  cost  of  social 
welfare  decreased  people's  willingness  to  support  schools  in 
1969  but  was  not  a factor  in  their  decision  in  1977. 
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Both  studies  found  that  perceptions  of  the  quality  of 
educational  programs  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  credibility 
of  school  officials  and  interest  in  involving  community 
members  in  policy  making  and  keeping  the  community  informed, 
significantly  affected  voters'  decisions  to  support  or  oppose 
fiscal  elections.  Voters'  preferences  reflected  their 
attitudes  toward  student  discipline  and  the  teaching  of 
patriotism  and  democracy  in  the  schools,  yet  their  attitudes 
regarding  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  district  were 
not  found  to  be  marked  determinants  of  referenda  outcome. 
Attitudes  toward  school  tax  increases  and  the  schools'  fiscal 
management  were  found  to  be  the  most  salient  influences  upon 
voting  decisions  and  were  consistent  over  time. 

Hatley  and  Burlingame  (1972)  found  that  attitudes  toward 
school-oriented  issues  such  as  sex  education,  discipline,  and 
racial  integration  did  not  influence  voting  behavior,  but 
beliefs  about  political  and  tax  issues  did.  Perceptions  of 
poor  school  board  performance,  overly  expensive  facilities, 
inadequate  representation  by  the  school  board,  and 
inequitable  distribution  of  school  resources  were  correlated 
with  low  support  for  school  referenda. 

McCain  and  Wall  (1976)  at  The  Ohio  State  University 
found  attitudes  toward  central  administration,  the  school 
board,  and  campaign  workers  were  significantly  more  positive 
for  those  community  members  who  favored  a bond  proposal  than 
for  those  who  did  not.  The  data  were  obtained  by  randomly 
surveying  by  telephone  686  homes,  of  which  432  responded,  in 
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a district  of  16,000  residents  near  a major  metropolitan 
area . 

McAfee  (1985)  explored  the  relationship  between  basic 
human  values  and  voter  behavior  in  terms  of  a school  tax  levy 
using  a stratified  random  sampling  of  voters  in  three  central 
Ohio  school  districts  from  1981  to  1983 . He  found  support 
for  his  major  hypothesis  that  the  more  voters  perceive  a K-12 
public  school  district  as  supporting  their  basic  human 
values,  the  greater  voter  support  of  a K-12  public  school 
district  tax  levy.  An  alternative  hypothesis  concerning  the 
relationship  between  voter  psychological  disposition  toward  a 
K-12  public  school  district  and  voter  support  of  a tax  levy 
revealed  that  teacher-related  issues,  overall  voter  attitude 
toward  the  school  district,  and  voter  attitude  about  how  well 
the  district  was  teaching  basic  skills  were  significantly  and 
positively  correlated  with  a "yes"  vote.  In  fact,  a stepwise 
discriminant  analysis  revealed  that  voter  attitude  on  teacher 
issues  related  to  teacher  worth  and  rights  headed  the  list  of 
significant  predictors  of  a successful  referendum,  both  on 
past  levies  studied  as  well  as  on  a hypothetical  future  levy. 

Prior  to  the  1988  passage  of  the  billion-dollar  bond 
issue  in  Mary  County,  Florida,  a 44-item  telephone  survey  was 
conducted  of  400  registered  voters.  Romanik  (1987)  indicated 
that  survey  respondents  perceived  a need  for  new  or  renovated 
facilities  and  generally  felt  satisfied  with  local  public 
schools.  However,  they  tended  to  support  a 
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bond  issue  until  they  were  told  of  the  associated  property 
tax  increase.  Support  then  fell  from  80%  to  67%.  The  issues 
that  respondents  identified  as  being  crucial  to  their 
decision  to  vote  for  or  against  a school  bond  issue  were  the 
dropout  problem,  a shortage  of  teachers,  and  a lack  of 
discipline . 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  addresses  the  nature  of  the  design  and  how 
it  relates  to  the  study.  Each  phase  of  the  study  is  then 
discussed  as  to  the  design,  selection  of  subjects,  data 
collection,  and  analysis. 

Nature  of  the  Design 

The  research  method  used  in  this  study  was  adapted  from  a 
Georgia  study  by  Garber  (1985).  The  purpose  of  the  Georgia 
study  was  to  identify  economic  and  size  variables  that 
predicted  passage  or  failure  of  school  bond  issues,  using  a 
canonical  discriminant  analysis.  The  outliers,  or  exceptions 
to  the  predictive  model,  were  then  used  as  the  basis  for 
further  analysis  to  determine  if  certain  political  or 
attitudinal  variables  affected  the  outcomes  of  referenda  not 
predicted  by  size  and  economic  variables,  or  the  decision  to 
issue  certificates  of  participation  in  lieu  of  general 
obligation  bonds. 

In  the  present  study,  an  approach  similar  to  Garber's 
initial  phase  of  discriminant  analysis  was  used.  The  first 
phase  of  the  research  examined  if  certain  economic  and 
demographic  indicators  of  the  county  school  district  could  be 
used  to  predict  the  outcome  of  school  bond  referenda,  using 
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school  bond  referenda  outcomes  in  Florida  school  districts 
from  1980  through  1994.  The  second  phase  examined 
consistencies,  similarities,  and  differences  between  the 
predictive  model  and  the  actual  outcomes  of  two  school  bond 
referenda  and  the  decision  to  issue  certificates  of 
participation  in  one  school  district,  using  open-ended 
interviews  with  key  influentials  in  those  districts.  The  two 
referenda  selected  for  further  study  were  the  1988  Mary 
County  School  District  bond  referendum  and  the  1990  Jonathan 
County  School  District  bond  referendum.  These  two  referenda 
were  selected  because  they  represented  the  largest  school 
bond  issue  to  pass  and  the  largest  school  bond  issue  to  fail 
in  Florida  during  the  study  period. 

The  1994  Clairesville  County  issue  of  certificates  of 
participation  in  lieu  of  a general  obligation  bond  issue  was 
also  examined  because  it  represented  the  largest  issue  of 
certificates  of  participation  in  Florida  during  the  period 
1991  through  1994,  when  no  school  bond  referenda  were 
reported  held. 

In  the  first  phase,  a quantitative  analysis  of  36  school 
bond  referenda  outcomes  was  initially  conducted.  In  the 
second  phase,  a qualitative  study  of  three  critical  cases 
added  depth  and  detail  to  the  findings  of  the  first  phase. 

As  Patton  (1990)  noted,  "The  quantitative  data  identify  areas 
of  focus;  the  qualitative  data  give  substance  to  those  areas 
of  focus"  (p.  132) . 
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Phase  I 


Design 

In  Phase  1 of  the  present  study,  a set  of  economic  and 
demographic  variables  was  examined  to  determine  if  it  could 
be  used  to  predict  the  outcome  of  school  bond  referenda, 
using  school  bond  referenda  in  Florida  from  1980  through 
1994.  Variables  were  selected  to  reflect  the  economic  and 
social  characteristics  of  a "median  voter"  in  the  county 
district  during  the  year  in  which  the  referendum  occurred.  A 
set  of  variables  was  delineated,  based  on  the  review  of 
literature  and  the  availability  of  such  data  for  the  period 
of  study,  1980  through  1994. 

Data  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Educational  Facilities 
of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education,  the  Division  of  Bond 
Finance  of  the  State  Board  Administration,  the  Florida 
Association  of  District  School  Superintendents,  and  the  1980 
through  1994  editions  of  the  Florida  Statistical  Abstract 
were  used  for  the  first  phase  of  the  research.  The  first 
phase  sought  to  answer  the  following  question:  Can  a set  of 

economic  and  demographic  variables  depicting  a median  voter 
of  the  county  school  district  in  Florida  be  developed  to 
predict  the  outcomes  of  school  bond  referenda? 

Selection  of  Subjects 


Calendar  years  1980  through  1994  were  selected  because 
these  years  included  recent  trends  in  school  bonds  and  recent 
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economic  and  demographic  trends  in  Florida.  A total  of  36 
school  bond  referenda  were  reported  held  during  this  period 
in  Florida.  From  1991  through  1994,  no  school  bond  referenda 
were  reported  placed  on  the  ballot,  although  certificates  of 
participation  were  issued  in  some  school  districts. 

The  year  1980  was  selected  as  the  initial  year  of  the 
study  as  the  Marielita,  Cuba  boatlift  occurred  in  1980, 
signaling  a wave  of  immigration  in  Florida  that  persisted 
through  1994,  the  final  year  of  the  study.  The  year  1980  was 
a census  year  in  which  the  federal  government  collected 
population  data  on  a county  basis.  Certain  data  were  not 
consistently  collected  by  the  state  of  Florida  in  a central 
data  base  prior  to  1980. 

Data  Collection 

The  study  involved  a non-parametric  discriminant 
analysis  of  15  independent  economic  and  demographic  variables 
including:  (a)  total  county-wide  millage  for  the  year  of  the 
referendum,  (b)  amount  of  the  proposed  bond  issue,  (c)  total 
value  of  taxable  property  in  the  county  in  the  year  of  the 
referendum,  (d)  per  capita  income  of  the  county  in  the  year 
of  the  referendum,  (e)  median  value  of  a house  in  the  county 
in  1980,  (f)  unemployment  rate  of  the  county  in  the  year  of 

the  referendum,  (g)  percent  increase  in  population  of  the 
county  over  the  10  years  prior  to  the  year  of  the  referendum, 
(h)  percent  of  county  residents  65  years  or  older  in  the  year 
of  the  referendum,  (i)  median  age  of  county  residents  in 
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1980,  (j)  percent  of  nonwhite  county  residents  in  1980,  (k) 

percent  of  female  county  residents  in  the  year  of  the 
referendum,  (1)  percent  of  county  residents  who  had  a high 
school  diploma  in  1980,  (m)  number  of  average  monthly  cases 

receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  ( AFDC ) in 
the  year  of  the  referendum,  (n)  percent  of  families  in  the 
county  living  below  the  poverty  level  in  1980,  and  (o)  method 
of  selecting  (i.e.,  appointment  or  election)  the 
superintendent  in  the  district. 

The  15  independent  variables  were  selected  based  on  the 
review  of  the  literature  and  their  applicability  to  the 
median  voter  concept.  The  data  used  in  determining  these 
economic  and  demographic  variables  were  obtained  from  the 
Florida  Statistical  Abstract,  editions  1980  through  1994,  and 
the  Florida  Association  of  District  School  Superintendents. 

The  dependent  variable  was  the  categorical  outcome 
(passage  or  failure)  of  each  school  bond  referendum  held  in 
the  67  Florida  school  district  counties  for  the  period  1980 
through  1994.  Data  for  the  36  referenda  reported  held  during 
that  period  were  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Educational 
Facilities  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Division  of  Bond  Finance  of  the  State  Board  Administration. 

Appendix  A lists,  by  year,  county  holding  the 
referendum,  amount  of  bond  issue,  and  whether  the  referendum 
passed  or  failed. 
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Data  Analysis 

The  Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  procedure  DISCRIM  for 
non-parametric  discriminant  analysis  was  used  to  determine 
how  well  the  15  variables  predicted  the  two  nominal  groups 
(passage  or  failure) . A parametric  discriminant  analysis 
required  the  assumption  that  each  group  was  drawn  from  a 
population  with  a multivariate  normal  distribution  on  the 
discriminating  variables  (Klecka,  1980).  Due  to  the 
relatively  small  size  of  the  groups  (28  passages  and  six 
failures)  and  the  nature  of  some  of  the  independent  variables 
(i.e.,  percent  of  the  population  65  years  or  older,  percent 
female  in  counties  with  large  numbers  of  retirees,  and  method 
of  selecting  the  superintendent) , this  assumption  was  not 
made  and  a non-parametric  discriminant  analysis  was  chosen. 

Results  were  classified  based  on  actual  and  predicted 
group  membership  (i.e.,  passage  or  failure)  and  demonstrated 
the  predictive  value  of  the  model. 

Phase  II 


Design 

In  Phase  II,  school  bond  referenda  outcomes  were 
examined  using  a qualitative,  holistic  approach.  Such  an 
approach  allowed  the  researcher  to  collect  data  on  multiple 
aspects  of  two  specific  elections  of  the  study  in  order  to 
"assemble  a comprehensive  and  complete  picture  of  the  social 
dynamic  of  the  situation"  (Patton,  1990,  p.  50). 
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The  design  selected  for  a research  problem  is  largely 
determined  by  the  question  posed  (Merriam,  1988).  In  the 
initial  phase  of  this  study,  the  research  explored  a set  of 
economic  and  demographic  variables  to  determine  if  it 
predicted  outcomes  of  school  bond  referenda.  In  Phase  II, 
three  specific  referenda  were  selected  for  further  research 
to  add  depth  to  Phase  I findings.  Pseudonyms  were  used  for 
the  three  county  school  districts  and  other  geographic 
locations  referred  to  in  the  case  studies.  The  specific 
questions  posed  in  Phase  II  were: 

1.  Are  there  variables  other  than  those  identified  by 
the  predictive  model  developed  in  Phase  I that  influenced  the 
outcome  of  the  1988  Mary  County  School  District  bond 
referendum? 

2.  Are  there  variables  other  than  those  identified  by 
the  predictive  model  developed  in  Phase  I that  influenced  the 
outcome  of  the  1990  Jonathan  County  School  District  bond 
referendum? 

3.  Are  there  variables  other  than  those  identified  by 
the  predictive  model  developed  in  Phase  I that  influenced  the 
decision  to  issue  certificates  of  participation  in 
Clairesville  County  School  District  in  1993  in  lieu  of  a 
referendum  for  general  obligation  bonds  to  finance  school 
construction? 

A case  study  approach  to  the  above  research  questions 
was  selected.  As  Yin  (1990)  stated  "...  case  studies  are 
the  preferred  strategy  when  how  or  why  questions  are  being 
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posed,  when  the  investigator  has  little  control  over  events, 
and  when  the  focus  is  on  a contemporary  phenomenon  within 
some  real-life  context  (p.  13)." 

Theoretical  Framework 

The  theoretical  framework  for  the  case  studies  was 
phenomenology.  Patton  (1990)  stated  that  phenomenology 
focuses  on  what  people  experience  and  how  they  interpret  the 
world.  It  seeks  to  capture  the  structure  and  essence  of  the 
phenomenon  for  the  people  involved.  The  phenomenological 
approach  assumes  that  each  person  has  a unique  set  of 
experiences  that  are  treated  as  truth  and  that  truth  is 
unique  to  the  individual  (Eichelberger , 1989).  Additionally, 
the  phenomenologist  searches  for  the  commonalities  of  those 
experiences . 

In  order  to  relate  the  phenomenon  from  the  individual's 
perspective,  it  is  important  for  the  researcher  to 
participate  in  Epoche.  Epoche  is  an  ongoing  process  in  which 
judgments  are  reserved  until  all  of  the  evidence  is 
collected;  personal  biases  or  assumptions  are  put  aside 
(Ihde,  1977).  Following  Epoche,  the  researcher  brackets  out 
the  world  where  the  phenomenon  occurred  and  dissects  the 
text.  Key  phrases  are  located  that  speak  directly  to  the 
phenomenon  and  interpreted  for  what  they  reveal  about  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  phenomenon  (Denzin,  1989). 


Selection  of  Subjects 
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Unit  of  analysis.  Phase  II  of  the  present  study 
consisted  of  a multiple  case  study.  Two  elections  from  among 
the  36  bond  referenda  were  selected,  one  from  each  outcome 
group,  as  well  as  one  issue  of  certificates  of  participation 
during  the  period  1980  through  1994.  The  unit  of  analysis 
was  the  largest  bond  issue  in  each  referenda  outcome  group 
and  the  largest  issue  of  certificates  of  participation  during 
the  period  under  study.  The  1988  Mary  County  school  bond 
election  and  the  1990  Jonathan  County  school  bond  election 
were  selected  because  they  represented  the  largest  bond  issue 
to  pass  and  the  largest  bond  issue  to  fail,  respectively, 
during  the  period  under  study.  The  Clairesville  County 
School  District  issued  the  largest  amount  of  certificates  of 
participation  during  the  period  of  study  in  1993.  The  size 
and  the  relative  recency  of  the  two  selected  referenda 
increased  the  likelihood  that  individuals  who  played  key 
roles  in  these  election  campaigns  would  be  accessible  and 
able  to  remember  specifics  of  the  campaign.  Because  no  bond 
referenda  were  reported  held  from  1991  through  1994  in 
Florida  school  districts,  the  largest  issue  of  certificates 
of  participation  was  analyzed  to  gain  insight  into  the  bond 
referenda  phenomenon  and  trends  in  funding  school 
construction  in  the  1990s  in  Florida. 

Sampling . School  district  leaders  who  exercise  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  power  in  elections  are  referred  to 
as  influentials  (Nunnery  & Kimbrough,  1971).  Influentials  in 
the  two  election  campaigns  and  one  certificates  of 
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participation  issue  were  identified  using  a chain  sampling 
technique.  School  district  officials  in  Mary,  Jonathan,  and 
Clairesville  counties  were  initially  contacted  by  telephone 
in  an  effort  to  locate  inf luentials . The  chain  of 
influentials  diverged  initially  as  many  names  were  mentioned, 
but  eventually  converged  as  certain  names  were  repeated.  The 
data  source  was  triangulated  by  reviewing  newspaper  accounts 
and  journal  articles  for  influentials  in  each  case.  As 
recommended  by  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985),  sampling  was 
continued  to  the  point  of  redundancy. 

Data  Collection 

Instrumentation . A telephone  interview,  using  an  open- 
ended  interview  guide,  was  conducted  with  influentials  in  the 
three  cases.  The  interview  guide  consisted  of  22  open-ended 
questions  and  was  organized  by  type  of  question: 
demographic /background  questions  related  to  the  influential, 
experience /behavior  questions,  opinion/value  questions, 
feeling  questions,  and  knowledge  questions  pertaining  to  the 
case.  The  questions  were  designed  to  capture  personal 
recollections  and  insights  connected  with  the  Mary  or 
Jonathan  school  bond  referenda  and  the  Clairesville 
certificates  of  participation  issue.  One  additional 
concluding  question  was  designed  to  elicit  any  additional 
information  that  the  respondent  thought  was  significant  to 
the  study . 

A preliminary  interview  guide  was  developed  based  on  the 
questions  examined  by  the  researcher.  The  preliminary  guide 
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was  reviewed  by  a panel  of  experts  in  school  finance, 
educational  administration,  and  community  relations.  It  was 
then  piloted,  using  three  different  individuals  who  were 
experts  in  each  of  those  areas  and  who  had  actively 
participated  in  a recent  school  bond  issue.  The  final  guide 
was  then  used  in  the  actual  telephone  interviews  with 
identified  inf luentials . A copy  of  the  final  interview  guide 
is  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Procedures . 

Each  influential  was  sent  a letter  outlining  the  study 
purpose  and  interview  procedures.  Their  signed  consent  and 
date,  time,  and  phone  number  where  they  could  be  interviewed 
was  requested.  Pseudonyms  for  each  influential  appear  in  the 
text.  A copy  of  the  consent  form  is  included  in  Appendix  C. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  during  a one-month  period. 
Each  telephone  interview  lasted  approximately  one  hour.  The 
interviewer  used  an  open-ended  interview  guide.  The  guide 
ensured  that  the  same  relevant  information  was  obtained  from 
each  influential.  With  this  interviewing  technique,  the 
interviewer  was  free  to  build  a conversation  and  to  word 
questions  spontaneously,  but  within  a predetermined  focus. 

The  interview  guide  delimited  in  advance  the  issues  to  be 
explored  in  the  limited  time  period.  Most  importantly,  it 
allowed  for  individual  perspectives  and  experiences  to 
emerge.  However,  the  interviewer  had  to  guard  against  asking 
questions  on  a particular  issue  if  it  was  not  in  the  guide 
and  not  posed  by  the  respondent . 
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An  audiotape  of  each  telephone  interview  was  made  and 
labeled.  Once  all  of  the  interviews  were  completed,  the 
tapes  were  transcribed  into  exact  text.  Reflective  notes 
were  made  during  and  after  the  interview,  and  were  used  to 
cross-check  actual  transcriptions  with  interviewer  reactions. 

Triangulation  of  data  was  achieved  using  documentation 
and  archival  records.  Documentation  included  journal  and 
newspaper  articles  concerning  the  election  campaigns  and 
certificates  of  participation  obtained  for  the  review  of 
literature,  as  well  as  local  campaign  literature  and  surveys. 
Archival  records  included  election  results  and  financial 
data,  as  well  as  economic  and  demographic  data  for  school 
districts  in  Mary,  Jonathan,  and  Clairesville  counties. 

Analysis  of  Data 

The  goal  of  data  analysis  is  "to  come  up  with  reasonable 
conclusions  and  generalizations  based  on  a preponderance  of 
the  data"  (Taylor  & Brogan,  1984,  p.  139).  Transcripts  were 
read  several  times  and  re-read  periodically  with  the 
researcher  adopting  a "studied  naivete"  that  allowed  for  a 
viewing  of  the  phenomena  as  if  they  were  new  or  unfamiliar 
(Geotz  & LeCompte,  1984).  Data  were  organized  into  a data 
storage  and  retrieval  system. 

The  interview  guide  provided  a systematic  way  of 
collecting  and  retrieving  data  based  upon  the  code  given  to 
the  response,  and  the  respondent's  initial,  school  district, 
and  line  number  in  which  the  response  appeared  in  the 
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transcription.  Data  were  coded  by  looking  for  patterns  and 
focusing  on  the  research  questions. 

The  researcher  chose  not  to  use  pre-established  codes  to 
identify  variables  that  influenced  the  outcome  of  the  bond 
referenda  or  approval  of  certificates  of  participation,  but 
allowed  variables  to  emerge  from  each  of  the  three  separate 
interviews  for  each  case  study.  Words,  concepts,  and 
passages  that  stood  out  were  assigned  a variable  code.  This 
codification  was  essentially  intuitive,  yet  informed  by  the 
"metatheories  inherent  in  the  researcher's  personal  training 
and  background;  explicit  theoretical  frameworks,  if  any,  with 
which  the  study  was  initiated;  and  constructs  made  explicit 
by  the  participants  of  the  study"  (Geotz  & LeCompte,  1984,  p. 
191)  . 

Questions  and  answers  were  coded  together,  based  on  the 
code  assigned  to  the  answer,  and  then  sorted.  In  instances 
where  one  answer  was  coded  with  multiple  codes,  the  question 
was  copied  and  given  multiple  codes.  This  procedure  allowed 
the  researcher  to  maintain  the  context  in  which  the  response 
was  made. 

All  three  coded  interviews  were  then  combined  into  one 
case  study  document  and  sorted,  based  on  the  variable  codes. 
Finally,  variable  codes  were  categorized  according  to 
Strauss'  framework,  which  included  sorting  by  (a)  conditions, 
(b)  interactions,  (c)  strategies,  and  (d)  consequences.  This 
framework  underwent  several  refinements  as  each  set  of  data 
was  reviewed  within  and  across  categories  for  themes. 
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Validity  and  Reliability 

In  order  that  the  findings  of  a case  study  can  be 
trusted,  the  researcher  must  ensure  that  the  study  has 
internal  and  external  validity,  as  well  as  reliability. 
Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985)  defined  internal  validity  as  "truth 
value, " external  validity  as  "transferability, " and 
reliability  as  "consistency. " Yin  (1990)  identified  three 
principles  of  data  collection  which  help  to  establish 
validity  and  reliability:  (a)  using  multiple  sources  of 

evidence,  (b)  creating  a case  study  data  base,  and  (c) 
maintaining  a chain  of  evidence. 

Multiple  sources  of  evidence 

Multiple  sources  of  evidence  in  case  studies  allow  an 
investigator  to  address  a broader  range  of  historical, 
attitudinal,  and  observational  issues,  with  the  most 
important  advantage  being  the  development  of  converging  lines 
of  inquiry,  or  triangulation  (Yin,  1990).  While 
triangulation  may  or  may  not  provide  corroboration,  it  will 
increase  one's  holistic  understanding  of  the  event  so  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  being  studied  can  be 
constructed  (Mathison,  1988). 

Multiple  sources  of  evidence  were  used  in  the  present 
study.  Triangulation  of  data  sources  included  in-depth, 
semi -structured  interviews  with  key  informants  during  the 
qualitative  phase  of  research  and  documentation  and  archival 
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records  collected  during  the  review  of  the  literature  and 
quantitative  phase  of  the  research. 

Creating  a data  base 

A case  study  requires  not  only  organizing  and 
documenting  the  data  collected  but  also  creating  a 
retrievable  data  base,  separate  from  the  case  study  report, 
so  that  the  study  can  be  replicated.  However,  sufficient 
evidence  within  the  case  study  report  should  exist  so  that  a 
reader  can  draw  independent  conclusions  (Yin,  1990). 

In  the  present  study,  a retrievable  data  base  was 
created  using  Microsoft  Word  5.5.  The  data  base  included 
interview  transcriptions,  case  study  documents,  and  archival 
records.  The  researcher  codified  the  data  for  each  interview 
separately,  combined  all  three  coded  interviews,  and  sorted 
by  code  and  category.  Interview  data  could  be  retrieved  by 
case  study,  interview,  line  number,  and  variable.  Similarly, 
case  study  documents  and  archival  records  were  coded  and 
retrieved . 

Maintaining  a chain  of  evidence 

According  to  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985),  the  case  study 
researcher  must  provide  a sufficient  description  of  the 
methodology  so  that  the  reader  of  the  case  study  can  trace 
the  derivation  of  any  evidence  from  the  research  questions  to 
the  study's  conclusion  and  in  the  reverse  direction,  much 
like  a criminal  investigation.  To  maintain  a chain  of 
evidence,  the  researcher  cited  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
case  study  data  base,  which  contained  the  actual  evidence  as 
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well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  evidence  was 
collected . 

For  example,  in  Case  Study  1:  The  1988  Mary  County 

Schools  Bond  Referendum,  Dr.  Martin,  a school  official,  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "It's  another  piece  that's  very  important, 
informing  and  educating  your  public,  your  school  public,  that 
they're  all  voters  first  of  all."  Since  the  quotation 
appears  under  the  heading  titled  "Educating  Staff,"  the 
researcher  could  retrieve  the  sorted  Mary  County  interview 
with  Dr.  Martin.  At  the  end  of  the  file  would  be  a listing 
of  the  variable  codes.  Using  the  reference  "es  = educating 
staff,  " the  researcher  would  find  those  responses  coded  with 
"es"  in  the  document  and  locate  the  desired  quotation.  The 
line  number  of  the  original  interview  transcript  in  which  the 
response  appeared  could  be  identified. 

Likewise,  using  the  original  coded  interview,  the 
researcher  could  decipher  the  code  "es  DM  1025"  as  "educating 
staff,  Mary  County,  Dr.  Martin  interview,  line  1025"  and  find 
the  quotation  under  the  Case  Study  1:  1988  Mary  County 
Schools  Bond  Referendum  ascribed  to  Dr.  Martin. 

Ethical  Considerations 

During  a qualitative  case  study,  ethical  problems  may 
arise  during  data  collection  and  in  dissemination  of  findings 
(Merriam,  1988) . To  protect  interview  participants  in  this 
study,  each  was  given  a pseudonym  and  generic  title  that 
reflected  their  job  position.  Additionally,  written  informed 


consent  was  received  by  each  participant  prior  to  the 
interview.  The  informed  consent  form  addressed  such  issues 
as  voluntary  participation  and  response,  permission  to 
audiotape  the  interview,  anonymity  and  confidentiality, 
presentation  of  findings,  and  remuneration.  All  agreement 
made  by  the  researcher  to  participants  were  fulfilled.  A 
copy  of  the  consent  form  is  shown  in  Appendix  C 


CHAPTER  IV 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 
Phase  I- -Quantitative  Analysis  of  Economic  and  Demographic 
Variables 

As  stated  in  Chapter  III,  Phase  I of  the  research  was  an 
examination  of  a set  of  economic  and  demographic  variables  to 
determine  which  variables  could  be  used  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  school  bond  referenda  in  Florida,  from  1980 
through  1994.  The  15  independent  variables  were  included  in 
a Statistical  Analysis  System  (SAS)  stepwise  discriminant 
analysis  using  the  SAS  procedure,  STEPDISC,  in  an  attempt  to 
predict  the  dependent  class  variable  of  pass  or  fail  of  the 
bond  issue.  These  variables  included  (a)  total  county-wide 
millage  for  the  year  of  the  referendum  (COMILLS),  (b)  amount 
of  the  proposed  bond  issue  (BONDAMT) , (c)  total  value  of 

taxable  property  in  the  county  in  the  year  of  the  referendum 
(TOTALTAX) , (d)  per  capita  income  of  the  county  in  the  year 

of  the  referendum  (PERCAP) , (e)  median  value  of  a house  in 

the  county  in  1980  (HOMEVAL) , (f)  unemployment  rate  of  the 

county  in  the  year  of  the  referendum  (UNEMPLOY) , (g)  percent 

increase  in  population  of  the  county  over  the  10  years  prior 
to  the  year  of  the  referendum  (POPTEN) , (h)  percent  of 

residents  of  the  county  who  were  65  years  or  older  in  the 
year  of  the  referendum  (POP65),  (i)  median  age  of  county 

residents  in  1980  (MEDAGE) , (j)  percent  of  nonwhite  residents 
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of  the  county  in  1980  (NONWHITE) , (k)  percent  of  female 

residents  of  the  county  in  the  year  of  the  referendum 
(FEMALE) , (1)  percent  of  county  residents  who  had  a high 

school  diploma  in  1980  (DIPLOMA) , (m)  number  of  monthly  cases 
of  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children 
( AVGAFDC ) , (n)  percent  of  families  in  the  county  living  below 

the  poverty  level  in  1980  (PCTPOVTY) , and  (o)  method  of 
selecting  the  superintendent  of  the  district  (SUPTYPE) . 

Class  means  for  the  values  of  each  of  the  independent 
variables  are  listed  in  Table  1. 

The  backward  elimination  method  of  variable  selection 
was  used  with  STEPDISC.  With  this  method,  all  the 
independent  variables  in  the  model  were  initially  entered. 
Variables  were  then  removed  according  to  the  amount  of 
variance  explained  by  each  variable.  The  procedure  included 
seven  steps  of  removing  the  variable  that  explained  the  least 
variance  until  removal  of  the  next  variable  significantly 
reduced  the  amount  of  variance  that  was  explained  by  the 
model.  A summary  of  the  seven-step  procedure  is  include  in 
Table  2 . 

With  all  fifteen  variables  included  in  the  analysis,  the 
average  squared  canonical  correlation  was  .39059614.  Through 
the  backward  elimination  method,  seven  variables  were  removed 
including  (a)  per  capita  income  of  the  county  in  the  year  of 
the  referendum  (PERCAP),  (b)  percent  of  residents  of  the 
county  who  were  65  years  or  older  in  the  year  of  the 
referendum  (POP65), 
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Table  1 

Class  Means  for  Independent  Variables  Used  in  the  Stepwise 
Discriminant  Analysis 


Pass 

Fail 

AVGAFDC 

2,756 

1,757 

BONDAMT 

102,168,750 

119,412,750 

COMILLS 

14.21651 

14.73358 

DIPLOMA 

67 . 16787 

65.77500 

FEMALE 

51.96 

51.20000 

HOMEVAL 

44,750 

44,525 

MEDAGE 

37.17143 

34.28750 

NONWHITE 

15.14286 

16.46250 

PERCAP 

13,948 

14,863 

POP65 

19 . 57143 

16 . 53750 

POPTEN 

62.20714 

54 . 68750 

SUPTYPE 

.75000 

.37500 

TOTALTAX 

7,508,757,143 

4,206,875,000 

UNEMPLOY 

6.12500 

6.60000 

PCTPOVTY 

10.69286 

10.67500 

(c)  total  county-wide  millage  for  the  year  of  the  referendum 
(COMILLS) , (d)  method  of  selecting  the  superintendent  of  the 

district  (SUPTYPE) , (e)  number  of  monthly  cases  of  families 

receiving  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children  (AVGAFDC) , 

(f)  percent  increase  in  population  of  the  county  over  the  10 


years  prior 
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to  the  year  of  the  referendum  (POPTEN) , (g)  median  age  of 

county  residents  in  1980  (MEDAGE) . The  resulting  average 
squared  canonical  correlation  was  reduced  to  .36737094. 
Table  2 

Summary  of  Independent  Variables  Eliminated  bv  the  Backward 
Elimination  Method  of  STEPDISC 


Step 

No. 

Variable 

Removed 

No. 

In 

Partial 
R*  * 2 

F 

Ratio 

Prob . 
> F 

Avg . Sq . 
Canonical 
Correlation 

0 

15 

.39059614 

1 

PERCAP 

14 

.0002 

.004 

.9483 

.39046485 

2 

POP65 

13 

.0004 

.007 

.9324 

.39025089 

3 

COMILLS 

12 

.0007 

.016 

.9009 

.38981117 

4 

SUPTYPE 

11 

.0026 

.060 

.8084 

.38821557 

5 

AVGAFDC 

10 

.0069 

. 167 

.6868 

.38397028 

6 

POPTEN 

9 

.0081 

.203 

.6563 

.37897079 

7 

MEDAGE 

8 

.0183 

.486 

.4921 

.36737094 

The  procedure 

stopped  removing  variables  at 

that  point, 

thus 

identifying  a 

combination 

of  eight 

variables 

as  being 

significantly  related  to  the  passage  or  failure  of  school 
bond  issues  included  in  the  study  that  could  be  used  to 
predict  the  outcomes  of  school  bond  referenda.  The  squared 
partial  correlation,  the  F-ratio  to  test  the  significance  of 
the  partial  correlation,  and  the  significance  level  of  the  F- 
ratio  for  each  of  the  selected  eight  variables  are  given  in 
Table  3.  The  procedure  used  a significance  level  of  0.1500 
to  retain  a variable. 
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Table  3 

Summary  of  Independent  Variables  Selected  bv  the  Backward 
Elimination  Method  of  STEPDTSC 


Variable 

Selected 

Partial 
R*  *2 

F 

Ratio 

Prob . 
> F 

BONDAMT 

.0927 

2.759 

. 1083 

DIPLOMA 

.1815 

5.988 

.0212 

FEMALE 

.1092 

3.309 

.0800 

HOMEVAL 

.1295 

4.015 

.0552 

NONWHITE 

. 1345 

4.198 

.0503 

TOTALTAX 

.2321 

8.163 

.0081 

UNEMPLOY 

.1004 

3.012 

.0940 

PCTPOVTY 

.1240 

3.822 

.0610 

The  purpose  of  the  stepwise  procedure  was  to  produce  a 
reduced  set  of  variables  for  use  in  a subsequent  analysis. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  3,  the  backward  elimination  method 
identified  a subset  of  eight  variables  for  further  analysis. 
The  identified  variables  were  then  used  in  the  SAS  procedure 
DISCRIM  to  develop  a discriminant  function  for  predicting 
passage  and  failure  of  the  36  issues.  The  accuracy  of  the 
discriminant  function  in  predicting  referenda  outcomes  is 
summarized  in  Table  4 . 

In  summary,  the  subset  of  eight  variables  identified  by 
the  backward  elimination  method  accounted  for  most  of  the 
differences  in  outcomes.  The  variables  include  bond  amount, 
1980  percent  of  the  county  population  with  a high  school 
diploma,  1980  percent  of  the  county  population  who 
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Table  4 


Summary  of  the  Accuracy  of  the  Discriminant  Function  Produced 


bv  DTSCRTM 

in  Predicting  Bond  Referenda 

Outcomes 

Predicted 

Outcome 

Actual 

Outcome 

(Passed/Failed) 
P F 

Percent 

Correct 

Predictions 

P 

27  1 

86.11% 

F 

4 4 

were  females,  1980  median  value  of  a home  in  the  county, 
percents  of  the  county  population  in  the  year  of  the 
referendum  who  were  nonwhite,  total  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  the  year  of  the  referendum,  unemployment  rate  of 
the  county  in  the  year  of  the  referendum,  and  1980  percent  of 
families  living  below  the  poverty  level  in  the  county.  The 
discriminant  analysis  indicated  that  this  subset  correctly 
predicted  the  referendum  outcome  in  31  of  the  36  cases,  or 
86.11%  of  the  time.  The  outliers  included  the  1984  Clay 
County  Schools  bond  referendum  that  failed,  the  1984  Indian 
River  Schools  bond  referendum  that  passed,  the  1986  Duval 
County  Schools  bond  referendum  that  failed,  the  1987  Flagler 
County  Schools  bond  referendum  that  failed,  and  the  1988  Lake 
County  Schools  bond  referendum  that  failed. 


Phase  II--Critical  Case  Studies 
Case  1:  The  Mary  Countv  School  Bond  Referendum 
Summary 

Mary  County,  an  urban  area  of  approximately  1,944  square 
miles,  is  located  in  southeast  Florida.  In  1988, 
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Mary  County  had  nearly  two  million  residents.  Tyler,  the 
county  seat,  is  a tourist  and  commerce  center,  the  entry  port 
to  the  United  States  for  many  Caribbean,  Central  American, 
and  South  American  immigrants  (Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research,  College  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Florida,  1988) . 

Mary  County  Public  Schools  was  the  largest  school 
district  in  Florida  in  1988,  housing  approximately  275,000 
students  in  250  schools  with  35,000  employees.  On  March  8, 
1988,  a $980-million  bond  issue  was  approved  by  Mary  County 
voters.  It  was  the  largest  bond  issue  to  pass  in  any  school 
district  in  the  nation  up  to  that  time. 

Three  school  officials.  Dr.  Richards,  Dr.  Martin,  and 
Dr.  Bernadino,  were  interviewed  regarding  their  recollections 
and  perceptions  of  the  events  leading  up  to  that  bond 
election . 

At  the  time  of  the  election,  Dr.  Richards  was  a 24-year 
veteran  of  Mary  County  Public  Schools  and  a 47  year  old  white 
male  with  a doctorate  in  education.  During  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  the  campaign,  he  was  responsible  for 
providing  financial  analyses  to  be  incorporated  in  school 
board  information  releases. 

Dr.  Martin  was  a 2 5 -year  veteran  of  the  Mary  County 
Public  Schools  in  1988.  A 52-year-old  Hispanic  male  with  a 
doctorate  in  public  policy,  he  was  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  bond  package  and  campaign  strategy,  and 
gave  numerous  informational  speeches  during  the  campaign. 
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Dr.  Bernadino  was  a 25-year  employee  of  Mary  County 
Public  Schools  at  the  time  of  the  bond  election.  A 45-year- 
old  white  male  with  a doctorate  in  public  administration,  he 
coordinated  the  campaign  staff  task  force  that  included 
representatives  from  the  district's  facilities,  finance,  and 
public  information  departments. 

In  defining  the  essence  of  the  1988  Mary  County  Schools 
bond  campaign,  influentials  used  such  words  as  "exciting, " 
"exhilarating,"  "crescendo,"  "hallmark,"  "on  the  move,"  and 
"renaissance"  to  describe  that  period  of  time.  All  three 
individuals  perceived  that  the  campaign  was  conducted 
professionally  and  strategies  were  successful;  yet  they 
expressed  ambivalence  about  ignoring  one  group  of  voters  who 
traditionally  had  a strong  conservative,  anti-tax 
orientation . 

Economic  and  demographic  conditions 

Fairly  good  economy.  Income  and  unemployment  indicators 
for  Mary  County  in  1988  revealed  its  economy  was  in  average 
condition,  despite  a host  of  social  problems  including  rising 
immigration  and  crime.  Per  capita  income  in  Mary  County 
($16,874)  was  slightly  higher  than  it  was  in  Florida 
($16,670)  or  in  the  United  States  ($16,490).  The 
unemployment  rate  for  Mary  County  in  1988  was  5.3%,  compared 
to  the  state's  unemployment  rate  of  5.0%  and  the  nation's 
unemployment  rate  of  5.4%  (Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 
Research,  College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Florida,  1989;  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research, 
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College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Florida, 
1990)  . 

Despite  average  economic  indicators,  the  school  district 
was  able  to  increase  teacher  salaries  substantially, 
according  to  Dr.  Martin: 

It  was  before  the  recent  downturn  that  we've  had  in  the 
economy.  The  economy  was  good.  As  I've  said  we  just 
recently  gave  the  teachers  a 27%  salary  increase  over 
the  three  year  periods.  Labor  relations  were  excellent, 
relations  with  the  business  community  was  good. 

Social  problems.  Dr.  Martin  provided  the  following 

portrayal  of  social  conditions  at  the  time: 

You  know,  we  had  three  riots  in  Florida,  in  Mary  County. 
Generally,  they  were  related  to  police  action  taken 
against  some  black  citizens  . . . plus  we  had  this 
tremendous  immigration  problem,  first  as  a result  of 
Castro  taking  over  in  '60,  then  the  Marielita  boatlift 
in  '80.  Castro  cleared  the  jails  as  you  recall  during 
their  civil  war.  Plus  the  Haitian  influx  was 
continuous.  So  we  were  faced  with  all  of  that,  plus  at 
some  point  in  time  we  were  known  as  the  murder  capital 
of  the  country. 

I remember  one  article  in  Time  Magazine  referring 
to  Mary  County  as  the  Wild  Wild  West.  We  had  all  of 
those  things  going,  a vibrant  area  because  of  its 
location  and  its  proximity  to  central  and  south  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  the  weather  certainly  was  something 
that  was  attractive,  the  terrain  was  attractive,  but  at 
the  same  time  some  other  problems--primarily  social 
problems--that  mitigated  against  all  those  things.  It 
was  a big  mix  of  things  going  on,  and  the  one  bright 
spot  was  the  school  system  really  making  a turn-around 
and  dealing  with  all  of  these  issues. 

Rampant  immigration.  The  impetus  for  the  1988  bond 

issue  was  student  growth,  growth  that  mirrored  the 

demographics  of  Mary  County.  While  some  growth  was  due  to  a 

rising  birth  rate  and  in-migration  from  other  states,  most  of 

Mary  County's  growth  was  due  to  immigration.  Dr.  Bernadino ' s 
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remarks  best  described  the  conditions  that  contributed  to 
this  phenomenon: 

The  district  was  absolutely  burgeoning,  bursting  with 
enrollment.  . . . And  there  was  at  the  time  that  I was 
a junior  high  school  principal  in  the  late  ‘70s,  for 
example  when  the  Marielita  boat  lift  occurred,  the 
district  within  a four-month  period  of  time  saw  15,000 
children  just  suddenly  appear  at  our  doorsteps.  Because 
they  were  coming,  Jimmy  Carter  opened  up  his  arms  and 
said  come  on  to  me,  it's  a free  country,  and  everybody 
came.  And  so,  the  people  in  Tyler  were  affected. 

There  was  a period  of  eight  years  during  which  on 
any  given  Sunday  you  would  hear  about  boat  loads  of 
Haitians  that  literally  would  wash  up  on  the  beaches  of 
Tyler,  and  so  there  were  like  10,000  of  these  Haitians 
who  came  in  during  an  eight-year  period.  So  while  that 
was  happening  you  also  had  the  Nicaraguan  unrest,  which 
resulted  in  Antonio  Samoza  taking  over,  but  at  the  time 
the  Sandanistas  were  kind  of  in  control  and  we  had  a 
steady  infusion  of  people  from  Nicaragua.  So  that  Mary 
County  while  it  was,  while  it  is,  an  international  city, 
very  much  an  international  city  like  a Paris,  a London, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  whatever;  it  had  this  large  infusion  of 
immigrant  children.  . . . 

In  the  case  of  Haitians,  in  particular,  I actually 
headed  up  a department  in  which  we  hired  the  man  that 
wrote  the  constitution  in  Haiti  to  come  in  and  develop  a 
written  language  for  Creole.  See  Creole,  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Haitians,  is  not  a written  language.  The 
written  language  is  French,  but  nobody  speaks  French  in 
Haiti;  they  speak  Creole,  so  we  actually  had  to  develop 
a written  language  to  teach  Haitian  children  written 
Creole  to  be  able  to  transition  into  English.  That  was 
the  nature  of  the  times,  an  unusual  thing  that  was 
happening  in  Mary  County. 

Evident  need  for  a bond  referendum.  In  order  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  an  increasing  number  of  students, 

Mary  County  school  officials  began  planning  for  a bond 
referendum  before  the  school  board  approved  placing  one  on 
the  1988  primary  ballot.  The  district  had  identified  more 
than  $1  billion  of  capital  needs  through  analyzing  various 
data  including  the  state  plant  survey,  building  capacity  and 
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program  needs,  input  from  principals  and  community  members, 
enrollment  projections,  and  housing  starts. 

Dr.  Richards  indicated  that  the  school  board  had  hoped 
to  find  an  alternative  funding  source.  Once  convinced  that  a 
general  obligation  bond  was  the  most  prudent  solution  to  the 
district's  building  needs,  the  school  board  directed  the 
administration  to  proceed. 

Well  at  first  the  board  said  no,  find  some  other  way. 

We  went  over  a period  of  several  months  and  investigated 
every  possible  alternative.  We  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  - some  of  them  were  a little  crack  potty  - 
like  selling  all  the  schools  in  the  system  and  leasing 
them  back  from  somebody,  and  using  the  money  to  build 
new  schools. 

When  all  the  smoke  cleared,  the  board  became 
convinced  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  go  than  a bond 
referendum.  They  became  convinced  about  the  enormity  of 
the  population  growth  and  the  very,  very  strong 
possibility  that  this  population  growth  would  continue 
in  the  near  future. 

The  actual  bond  amount  was  set  at  $980  million,  or  1.98% 
of  the  1988  total  taxable  property  value  in  Mary  County 
(Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Florida,  1989. 

Multicultural  voters.  The  fate  of  the  1988  bond  issue 
lay  with  the  registered  voters  of  Mary  County.  The  median 
registered  voter  was  white,  female,  and  older  than  64  years 
of  age  (Dade  County  Elections  Department,  1987)  . Minorities 
represented  a significant  percentage  of  registered  voters, 
including  Hispanics  (26.4%)  and  blacks  (17.5%). 

Dr.  Richards  described  a typical  voter  in  1988  as 
follows : 

The  majority  voter  was  still  a non-Hispanic  white,  but 
you  had  a large  number  of  black  voters.  Many  of  the 
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non-Hispanic  whites  were  Jewish  in  ethnic  origin. 
Obviously,  Mary  County  is  a very  cosmopolitan  area,  so 
you  had  a large  number  of  minorities.  Although  at  that 
time,  the  non-Hispanic  white  was  probably  still  in  the 
majority . 

Because  of  its  multicultural  population,  Mary  County  was 

undergoing  a political  transformation. 

The  climate  was  volatile  outside  of  the  school  system. 

By  that  I mean,  Mary  County  is  27  cities  and  the 
unincorporated  area.  It  was  probably  the  beginning  of 
an  awakening  by  the  minorities  in  Mary  County,  primarily 
represented  by  Hispanics  and  African  Americans,  to  try 
to  become  politically  involved--not  become  involved 
because  they've  always  been  involved- -but  to  really 
capture  a fair  share  of  the  elected  positions  in  the 
county.  We  were  going  through  a reapportionment  of 
seats  in  the  state  legislature;  so  there  was  a dramatic 
shift  taking  place  in  terms  of  minority  representation 
in  the  district  and  in  Mary  County  totally. 

Public  perceptions  and  attitudes 

Educational  reform.  Mary  County  Schools  was  viewed  as  a 

district  leader  in  many  aspects  at  the  time  of  the  bond 

campaign.  Dr.  Martin  characterized  the  progress  as  a 

renaissance : 

We  were  literally  viewed  in  those  days  as  the  place 
where  renaissance  was  going  on  in  education.  We  were 
probably  leading  the  parade  in  school  reform.  We  had 
been  experimenting  with  site  based  management,  we  had 
school  based  budgeting,  we  had  the  first  satellite 
schools  in  the  country,  we  just  negotiated  a three-year 
union  contract  that  did  away  with  tenure  that  had 
professional  service  contracts  in  them  - as  opposed  to 
tenure,  we  were  doing  a tremendous  amount  in  staff 
development,  our  Mary  Academy  in  the  Teaching  Arts  was  a 
place  where  teachers  went  on  mini,  9 -week  sabbaticals  to 
get  retooled  in  their  subject  area. 

We  had  a lot  of  reform  and  a tremendously  good 
relationship  going  on  with  the  business  community.  Mary 
County  was  the  hot  bed  of  education  reform,  and  people 
from  all  over  the  country  from  other  school  districts, 
even  from  England,  from  Europe  - we  had  teams  visit  us 
from  England  and  teams  visit  us  from  Japan  - came  in  to 
see  what  was  going  on  in  Mary  County.  So,  we  were 
getting  a lot  of  national  recognition  and  local 
recognition  as  the  school  system  that  was  on  the  move. 
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in  spite  of  some  of  the  social  problems  the  community- 
had. 

Dr.  Bernadino  echoed  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr. 
Martin. 

We  had  top-notch  curriculum  people,  the  late  Paul  Bell 
was  deputy  superintendent  for  curriculum  and 
instruction,  we  were  always  coming  up  with  innovative 
programs  and  approaches;  and  we  had  a good  teaching 
force,  we  had  an  excellent  relationship  with  the  union, 
and  a visionary  superintendent.  . . . 

Romanik  (1987)  found  similar  results  from  a telephone 
survey  conducted  six  months  before  the  election.  Respondents 
surveyed  rated  teachers,  principals,  and  administrators 
higher  than  participants  in  national  surveys.  They  expressed 
concern  with  student  dropouts,  a lack  of  teachers,  and  a lack 
of  discipline.  However,  they  perceived  Mary  County  Public 
Schools  as  improving  in  the  last  few  years  to  a greater 
degree  than  generally  found  in  national  surveys. 

Low  expectations  for  student  achievement.  National 
achievement  tests  provided  less  favorable  data.  Student 
achievement  in  the  Mary  County  Public  Schools  hovered  around 
the  40th  percentile  on  standardized  tests,  according  to  Dr. 
Richards.  He  characterized  it  as  low-average,  with  reading 
scores  a little  bit  lower  than  mathematics,  due  to  the 
limited  language  proficiency  of  many  immigrant  students. 
Despite  the  below-average  scores,  Dr.  Bernadino  thought  that 
the  public's  perception  of  the  schools'  performance  was 
positive : 

Anyway,  I think  the  school  district  developed  a good 
reputation  generally  for  serving  the  needs  of  immigrant 
children.  But  it's  a metropolitan  district  and  you  have 
areas  in  Mary  County  which,  you  know,  are  very  wealthy-- 
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the  Palmer  section  called  Turrets,  North  Tyler  Beach. 

And  as  might  be  expected,  many  of  those  children  would 
score  well  above  1200  on  SATs  and,  you  know,  would 
receive  national  and  state  awards  and  stuff  like  that 
and  so  ...  I think  overall  there  was  at  that  time  a 
good  feeling  about  the  district  and  the  job  the  district 
was  doing  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Telephone  survey  findings  indicated  that  respondents 

considered  themselves  to  be  more  familiar  with  their  local 

public  schools  than  what  is  found  in  national  surveys 

(Romanik,  1987).  Dr.  Bernadino  stressed  that  public  opinion 

in  Mary  County  was  based  on  individuals'  impressions  of  their 

local  school: 

We  had  indications  that  everybody  was  pleased  to  varying 
levels,  particularly  the  blacks  were  very  supportive, 
very  pleased.  And,  I think  others  were--the  expression 
of  support  and  confidence  was  in  a local  school,  so  you 
know,  everybody  felt  good  about  their  local  school. 

Even  if  they  had  maybe  some  doubts  about  the  district  as 
a whole,  their  school  was  fine. 

Additionally,  he  implied  that  public  expectations  for 
the  school  system  were  lowered  due  to  the  influx  of 
immigrants : 

I can't  remember  the  statistics,  but  at  some  point  we 
said  that  one  out  of  every  three  children  in  the 
district  was  born  in  another  country.  A rather 
remarkable  statistic,  but  because  of  that  I think  there 
was  certain  license  given  to  the  district  to  simply  do 
the  best  you  can  under  those  circumstances. 

Respondents  to  the  telephone  survey,  while  generally 

satisfied  with  the  local  school  system,  tended  to  rate  public 

schools  nationally  higher.  Romanik  (1987)  stated  that  this 

finding  may  not  have  indicated  a lack  of  confidence  in  Mary 

County  Public  Schools,  but  an  unusually  positive  assessment 

of  public  schools  in  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 
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Community  involvement . In  general,  influentials 

perceived  that  there  was  a lot  of  community  involvement  with 

the  Mary  County  public  schools.  Dr.  Martin  referred  to  the 

extensive  network  of  community  groups  in  place  in  1988.  This 

proved  to  be  an  advantage  when  the  decision  to  hold  a bond 

referendum  was  finally  made: 

We  mandated  that  every  school  have  not  only  a PTA,  but 
an  advisory  committee  . . . and  every  school  had  to  have 
a Mary  partner-coordinator;  one  teacher  designated  was 
given  that  job  to  work  with  their  local  business 
community,  so  we  had  an  extensive  outreach.  That's  not 
to  say  every  school  was  always  successful  at  it,  but 
overall  it  was  probably  a model  for  the  country.  The 
people  that  were  involved  with  the  schools  knew  about 
what  was  going  on  in  the  school,  and  in  their  eyes  very 
accepting  of  it  I think,  and  had  a lot  of  confidence  in 
what  was  going  on  then,  and  in  their  eyes,  they  also 
knew  about  the  shortfalls  in  terms  of  the  buildings. 

Approval  of  superintendent.  The  community  supported  the 

superintendent  of  Mary  County  Schools  in  1988.  Although  he 

had  served  as  superintendent  for  less  than  a year,  "He  was  a 

career  employee,"  according  to  Dr.  Richards.  "He  was  very 

well  known  at  the  time." 

Dr.  Martin  thought  that  the  public's  rating  of  the 
superintendent  was  "very  good."  He  added,  "All  the  press  . . 

. was  excellent,  good  editorials." 

"He  was  an  extremely,  extremely  popular  superintendent, 
and  he  was  highly  visible  and  he  was  doing  creative  stuff. 

We  were  all  into  that  mode,  you  know,  it  was  an  exciting  time 
in  Mary  County,"  recounted  Dr.  Bernadino. 

School  board  stability.  The  school  board  also  had  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  community,  as  evidenced  by  the 
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longevity  of  individual  members.  Dr.  Martin  considered  the 
stability  of  the  Mary  County  School  Board  an  asset  in  the 
election: 

One  of  the  strengths  of  Mary  County  is  that  we  had  a 
very  knowledgeable  board  with  a lot  of  experience.  In 
fact  at  the  time,  I think  the  youngest  member,  in  terms 
of  serving  on  the  board,  probably  had  at  least  one  term 
already  under  their  belt.  We  had  people  on  there  that 
were  serving  25-27  years.  You  have  a lot  of  stability, 
a lot  of  history  that  sat  there  and  understood  the 
ramifications  of  what  we  were  trying  to  do. 

Political  strategies 

Pre-campaign  survey.  The  Mary  County  Public  Schools 

contracted  with  Strategy  Research,  Incorporated,  to  conduct  a 

telephone  survey  of  400  Mary  County  registered  voters  in 

August  1987  to  gauge  if  a bond  referendum  could  succeed.  Dr. 

Martin  explained  the  rationale  for  such  a survey: 

We  did  engage  a polling  firm  early  on.  There  again, 
this  was  even  before  we  went  public  about  making  a 
commitment  to  go  after  a bond  referendum.  We  wanted  to 
test  the  waters,  so  to  speak,  by  taking  some  polls.  So, 
we  were  able  to  get--l  believe  we  got  the  union  to  agree 
to  finance  a poll.  I forget  what  it  was  $25,000  to 
$30,000,  don't  hold  me  to  the  numbers,  but  it  was 
something  like  that,  where  we  paid  for  three  polls  to 
kind  of  test  the  waters,  to  see  where  people's  heads 
were  about  the  school  system,  about  the  condition  of 
buildings,  and  how  they  viewed  the  school  system 
community-by-community,  section-by-section,  so  that  we 
could  get  a clear  picture  of  how  things  were  and  then  we 
wanted  to  take  a similar  poll  after  we  put  out  certain 
bits  of  information,  certain  points.  To  see  what  was 
having  the  greatest  impact  in  a positive  way,  what 
wasn't  having  a positive  impact.  You've  got  to  do  this 
very  scientif ically--like  I said,  it's  a political 
campaign. 

A 44 -item  telephone  survey  conducted  in  August  and 
September  1987  indicated  that  support  for  the  passage  of  a 
Mary  County  Public  Schools  bond  issue  was  more  prevalent 
among  registered  voters  with  the  following  demographic 
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characteristics:  female,  younger  than  35,  Hispanic,  high 

school  graduate  and  those  with  some  college,  family  income 

less  than  $30,000,  and  parents  of  students  attending  the 

public  elementary  schools  (Romanik,  1987).  The  survey  found 

that  78.3%  of  respondents  perceived  a need  to  build  new 

schools;  89.2%  perceived  a need  to  renovate  older  schools. 

Consistent  with  these  findings,  80.5%  said  they  would  have 

supported  a bond  issue  to  fund  such  construction. 

Political  action  committee.  The  bond  issue  campaign  was 

organized  by  a political  action  committee  (PAC) . 

Influentials  were  aware  of  the  PAC  and  even  attended  some 

meetings  of  the  PAC,  but  were  not  directly  involved  with  the 

group's  day-to-day  decisions  tactical  strategies.  By  law, 

district  funds  and  district  time  could  not  be  used  to  promote 

the  bond  issue.  Factual  information  regarding  the  specifics 

of  the  bond  issue  could  be  provided,  however,  by  district 

staff.  The  campaign  enlisted  the  support  of  a cross  section 

of  the  community,  observed  Dr.  Martin: 

This  was  considered  a political  campaign.  You  can  only 
provide  information.  So  every  speech  I made  or  anybody 
else  made  that  was  connected  to  the  school  system,  or 
supported  by  the  school  system,  had  to  be  informational 
only.  You  couldn't  get  up  and  say  vote  for  this 
because,  or  don't  vote  for  this  because.  We  could  only 
get  up  there  and  say  we've  done  a needs  assessment,  and 
these  are  the  needs  that  we  have,  these  are  our 
projections,  this  is  what  will  happen  in  this  particular 
school  in  this  particular  area  if  in  fact  we  don't  get 
these  new  rooms  added  or  these  additional  five 
classrooms  - facts,  all  you  could  give  them  is  facts. 

Any  kind  of  handouts  or  public  service 
announcements,  anything  you  had  to  pay  for,  you  could 
not  use  public  funds.  That's  where  the  business 
community  was  critical . We  got  the  business  community 
to  create  a PAC  to  put  up  $500,000,  and  that  $500,000 
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helped  us  in  putting  together  a public  relations 
campaign. 

Public  relations  consultant.  A public  relations 

consultant  was  essential  to  the  passage  of  such  a large  bond 

issue,  according  to  Dr.  Richards:  "Just  the  idea  that  you're 

going  to  have  a bond  election  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 

they  may  is  really  a very  naive  proposition" . 

Those  interviewed  repeatedly  noted  the  positive  results 

obtained  by  hiring  a public  relations  firm  to  develop  the 

campaign  strategies.  The  following  comments  were  made  by  Dr. 

Martin,  Dr.  Richards,  and  Dr.  Bernadino,  respectively: 

I think  it  behooves  a district  that's  going  to  do  that 
to  bring  in  some  outside  help  in  terms  of  helping  them 
look  at  these  things.  See  where  there  has  been  some 
experience  in  getting  the  things  done.  I say  that  only 
because  I know  that  when  you  sit  down  to  do  these  things 
it  is  a block-by-block,  school-by-school  plan.  It's  not 
truly  a district-wide  plan,  and  that's  how  you  have  to 
sell  it,  that's  how  you  have  to  develop  your  plan. 

The  campaign  itself--the  school  district  did  an 
information  campaign,  but  the  campaign  in  itself  in  the 
sense  of  a political  campaign  was  done  with  private 
contributions.  It  was  very  professionally  done  by 
people  who  knew  Mary  County  politics.  They  were  not 
new.  These  were  not  beginners.  These  were  veteran, 
politician  campaigners  who  do  this  for  a living.  It  was 
done  very  effectively.  It  barely  passed,  and  if  you 
analyze  the  results  of  certain  communities,  it  passed 
overwhelmingly  and  other  communities  it  didn't.  It 
definitely  passed  overall.  I'd  say  it  passed--I'm 
trying  to  do  this  from  recollection--maybe  55%  of  the 
vote.  Definitely  not  a landslide. 

We  actually  went  out  and  we  had  some  big-money 
people  who  contributed  to  the  thing.  See,  the  lawyers 
and  the  construction  people  and  everybody  stood  to 
benefit,  so  they  poured  a lot  of  money  into  our 
campaign.  So  some  of  that  money  we  used,  we  went  out 
and  hired  a political  PR  consultant,  the  kind  of  person 
who  elects  candidates  to  the  state  senate,  or  the  U.S. 
senate . 

Market -driven  bond  amount.  The  public  relations 
consultant  influenced  the  amount  of  the  1988  Mary  County 
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Schools'  bond  referendum,  which  all  three  influentials 

admitted  was  tantamount  to  the  success  of  the  referendum. 

Dr.  Bernadino's  remarks  regarding  how  the  bond  amount  was 

determined  and  marketed  were  typical: 

The  political  consultant  told  us  that  anything  with  the 
word  "b"  in  it  would  be  a negative  and  would  lose  us  a 
certain  percentage  of  votes.  So  we  took  a needs  list 
that  well  exceeded  $1  billion  and  brought  it  down  to 
$980  million;  $999  million  would  have  been  a little 
obvious,  so  we  didn't  want  to  be  quite  that  obvious. 

And  what  we  did  was  we  made  the  $980  million  fit  what  we 
were  going  to  do. 

And  also,  another  key  thing  in  the  packaging  was  to 
make  the  payment  schedule  over  the  30-year  life  of  the 

bonds  quite  palatable.  I mean,  we  were  able  to  go  into 

condos  of  Tyler  Beach,  for  example,  and  to  say,  this 
thing  will  cost  you  a pack  of  cigarettes  a month,  you 
know,  for  20  years  or  something  . . . and  not  only  that, 
we  were  talking  to  people  who  were  in  their  70s. 

We  pulled  them  [senior  citizens]  into  a luncheon, 
we  fed  them  lunch,  and  we  said  for  the  good  of  the 

children  of  this  district  here  is  what  we're  doing,  and 

the  cost  to  you,  because  many  of  you  live  in  $40  to  $50 
thousand  condos,  is  going  to  be  relatively  nothing,  but 
this  is  what  the  children  need. 

Presidential  primary  date.  The  timing  of  the  bond 
referendum  and  campaign  was  a decision  that  the 
administrative  staff  carefully  considered,  as  indicated  by 
Dr.  Martin. 

Generally,  when  you  look  at  the  data,  in  Mary  County 
anyhow  I can't  speak  of  this  nationally,  but  I'm  sure 
it's  true,  that  in  special  elections  you  get  a lower 
voter  turnout.  So  you  have  a better  chance  of  getting 
more  people  turning  out  that  support  what  you're  trying 
to  do--that's  good  strategy. 

Dr.  Richards  discussed  the  decision-making  process  that 

led  to  the  election  date: 

We  debated  long  and  hard  about  whether  the  bond 
referendum  had  the  best  chance  for  the  special  election 
or  the  general  election.  The  political  strategist  we 
talked  to  felt  we  had  the  best  chance  in  an  election 
that  was  not  a special  election. 
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Dr.  Bernadino  elaborated  on  the  rationale  for  selecting 

the  March  primary  election  date  to  hold  the  bond  referendum: 

There  were  three  different  things  we  could  have  done. 

One  was  to  have  it  on  . . .a  special  election,  and 
there  was  a tremendous  amount  of  sentiment  for  that. 

The  down  side  politically  would  have  been  that  it  costs 
something  like,  God  I can't  remember,  but  there  is  a 
cost  attached,  let's  say  $5,000  a precinct  or  something 
to  having  a special  election;  the  cost  would  have  been 
around  $1  million  to  do  it  and  politically  it  would  have 
been  a down  thing  for  us. 

If  we'd  have  gone  with  a big  general  election  like 
in  November  or  something,  then  you  risk  the  casual  voter 
coming  out  who's  not  informed  about  it  and  votes  against 
it  just  because  it's,  you  know,  special  taxes.  So  we 
took  a middle  ground.  We  identified  Super  Tuesday, 

March  8,  1988,  when  there  would  be  a fair  amount  of 
people  going  to  the  polls,  but  it  wouldn't  be  the  same 
turnout  as  the  November  election. 

Dr.  Martin  discussed  an  unintended  outcome  of  selecting 
the  March  primary  date: 

And,  incidentally,  you  should  know  that  the  library 
piggy-backed  on  us  and  got  their  bond  referendum  passed. 
The  library  system  is  separate,  as  you  know.  They  got 
it  passed  by  almost  the  identical  same  vote,  and  when  we 
looked  at  the  results  district-by-district  it  followed 
ours,  and  they  did  very  little  in  terms  of  publicizing 
it.  So  that  was  very  good  for  them,  and  we  were  happy 
about  that , too . 

Initially  the  school  board  was  averse  to  issuing  general 

obligation  bonds.  Dr.  Martin  reported  the  board's  reluctance 

in  placing  the  bond  referendum  on  the  March  ballot: 

The  only  disagreement  that  I recall-and  I'm  doing  this 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there  were  some  board 
members  that  initially  were  not  too  sure  about  going 
with  the  bond  referendum;  they  felt  it  was  very  risky. 
There  were  some  board  members  that  supported  - they  were 
lukewarm  about  it,  certainly  were  concerned  about  going 
in  March,  they  thought  it  was  too  soon. 

Broad-based  involvement  in  capital  planning.  Planning 

for  the  bond  projects  had  begun  over  a year  before  the  March 
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referendum.  According  to  Dr.  Richards,  planning  was 

extensive  with  broad-based  involvement . 

There  was  a lot  of  planning  that  took  place.  I mean, 
just  the  development  of  the  needs,  the  needs  statement, 
that  took  the  better  part  of  a year  and  a half.  To  do 
it  right,  because  keep  in  mind  that  you're  dealing  with 
humans.  If  you  asked  a principal  to  tell  us  what  you 
need  in  your  school,  they'll  give  you  everything 
including  the  kitchen  sink.  I mean,  you  have  to  have 
credibility  in  this  thing.  You  can't  be  asking  for  what 
you  really  don't  need.  So,  you  get  different  levels  of 
honesty  in  terms  of  what  people  give  you  from  the  field. 
That's  not  a criticism  of  a principal,  I'd  probably  do 
the  same  thing  myself. 

You  had  to  validate  and  that  required  visitations 
by  a team  of  people,  that  required  meetings  with  the 
community.  It  was  not  a plan  we  wanted  to  come  just 
from  the  principal,  we  purposely  wanted  it  to  come  from 
the  community  on  each  school. 

Equity  in  capital  projects.  Each  school  in  every 

community  was  scheduled  to  receive  something  if  the  bond 

issue  passed.  All  three  of  the  influentials  interviewed 

concurred  that  this  strategy  was  effective.  Dr.  Richards 

explained  how  critical  that  strategy  was  in  gaining  the 

support  of  Mary  County  communities: 

I think  the  most  effective  strategy  was  to  get  every 
school  in  the  district  something  of  value  from  the  bond 
referendum.  Everybody  had  a stake  in  it.  It  wasn't 
just  older  schools  or  newer  schools;  it  wasn't  just 
over-crowded  schools  - every  school  in  the  district  had 
something  positive  coming  from  the  bond  referendum. 

That  to  me  is  the  key  strategy  . . . 

Any  community,  any  school  community  in  Mary  County 
could  pick  up  a pamphlet  and  it  would  tell  them  exactly 
what  improvement  would  occur  in  their  school 
specifically  from  the  bond  referendum.  To  me,  that  was 
the  key.  Mary  County  is  not  really  a community  - it's  a 
series  of  communities.  You  know  what  I mean.  This  is 
kind  of  like  Detroit.  Mary  County  is  not  the  community 
you  live  in  - so  trying  to  pass  a bond  referendum  if  you 
live  in  Central  to  assist  somebody  who  lives  in  Hialeah 
is  not  going  to  fly. 

There's  an  overall  school  board,  but  Mary  County  is 
really  a series  of  communities  and  unless  a Mary 
Countian  would  be  convinced  that  his  particular 
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community  would  benefit  from  this,  it  would  be  in  my 
opinion  go  down  to  defeat.  I think  that  was  the  key. 

The  number  of  people  in  Mary  County  who  were 
hatched  and  raised  and  died  here  is  minimal.  Most 
people  in  Mary  County  come  from  somewhere  else.  They 
are  going  to  identify  with  something  that  benefits  them 
in  their  community.  That  strategy  of  having  something 
in  it  for  everyone,  that  was  absolutely  imperative  in 
Mary  County. 

Every  school  was  expected  to  receive  something,  but  not 

necessarily  of  equal  value.  Equity  was  a cornerstone  of  the 

capital  program,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Martin: 

You  know  the  way  urban  school  districts  start  in  the 
inner  city  and  they  work  their  way  out  as  the  city 
grows.  Well,  unfortunately,  your  older  schools  are  in 
the  inner  city  where  primarily  minority  kids  are 
attending,  and  they  don't  have  the  political  clout--at 
least  they  didn't  have  then,  and  the  constituency  to  be 
there  fighting  for  them,  so  somebody  had  to  fight  for 
them.  That's  why  it  was  important  for  us  to  get  people 
to  understand  what  was  actually  taking  place  in  their 
schools,  and  what  conditions  kids  were  being  sent  to 
school  in. 

You  know,  it's  one  thing  if  you  went  to  Palmetto 
like  my  kids  went,  which  was  suburban,  and  which  was, 
even  though  the  schools  were  old  they  were  well 
maintained  and  everything;  very  active  PTA,  parent 
groups,  business  groups,  who  gave  them  additional 
resources.  It's  another  thing  if  your  kid  was  going  to 
a school  like  Duke  Elementary  or  Robert  G.  Banks,  where 
they  didn't  have  the  kind  of  resources  they  should  have 
gotten.  You  know,  sometimes  it  takes  an  unequal  amount 
of  money  to  get  an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

And  of  course,  we  packaged  this  thing  in  such  a way 
that  everybody  was  getting  something.  Like  where  we  had 
the  36  new  schools,  there  was  not  a part  of  the  district 
that  was  not  receiving  a,  or  more  than  one,  new  school. 
And  one  of  the  older  schools  in  the  district  was  an  all- 
black inner-city  high  school  that  was  just  in  terrible 
shape.  We  said  we're  going  to  tear  it  down,  tear  it 
down  and  build  a new  high  school.  So  that  alone 
symbolically  got  a lot  of  support. 

Building  trust.  Building  trust  in  the  African-American 

community  was  necessary,  noted  Dr.  Martin: 

In  the  African-American  community  we  had  to  convince 
them  that  we  were  in  fact  going  to  keep  our  word,  keep 
our  promise  in  terms  of  minority  contracting,  in  terms 
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of  making  sure  that  the  schools  in  the  African-American 
community  were  getting  their  fair  share  of  the 
renovations  and  new  construction. 

We  had  to  also  overcome  the  fact  that  they  were 
previously  promised  the  same  thing  in  another  bond 
referendum,  not  by  the  schools,  but  by  the  county;  that 
they  passed  a bond  for  progress  or  something  like  that, 

I forget  what  it's  called.  It  paid  for  the  metrorail, 
things  of  that  nature- -they  were  promised  similar  things 
about  minority  contracting  and  they  in  fact  did  not  get 
it . 

So  we  had  to  overcome  that,  and  I remember  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  black  leaders  trying  to  convince 
them  that  this  was  a different  ball  game  all  together, 
that  we  were  going  to  control  this.  So  we  had  to  make 
sure  that  we  convinced  them  how  we  were  going  to  spend 
the  money,  where  it  was  going  to  be  spent,  how 
contractors  were  going  to  be  contracted  with,  how  we 
were  going  to  be  fair. 

Wallace  (1988)  confirmed  that  some  blacks  were  concerned 

about  unkept  promises  made  by  previous  county  bond  issues. 

They  wanted  assurances  that  they  would  receive  a fair  share 

of  the  jobs  and  proposed  renovations  for  their  community. 

Additionally,  some  black  civic  groups,  notably  the  NA AC P , 

wanted  the  bond  referendum  postponed  until  November  1988  so 

they  could  have  greater  input  into  how  the  money  would  be 

spent  and  how  the  bond  program  would  affect  the  18-year-old 

desegregation  order  (Lee,  1988).  In  response,  the  district 

said  it  would  form  a special  committee  to  monitor 

implementation  of  board  policy  (Wallace,  1988). 

While  the  African-American  community  was  concerned  about 

being  treated  fairly,  some  communities  were  more  concerned 

about  the  return  on  their  investment.  Dr.  Martin  explained: 

In  the  other  communities  it  was  a matter  of  showing  them 
the  condition  that  the  schools  were  in  physically,  what 
kind  of  commitment  to  make  sure  that  we  were  going  to 
put  in  place,  the  safeguards  to  show  that  we  were 
getting  the  best  bang  for  our  dollar  in  terms  of 
construction. 
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Parents  of  students  were  particularly  concerned  about 

the  timelines  of  the  proposed  bond  program  and 

accountability,  according  to  Dr.  Martin: 

A big  thing  on  the  part  of  a lot  of  people,  particularly 
people  involved  with  the  schools--parents--was  the 
timeliness  of  things  getting  done.  . . . and  part  of  the 
convincing  was,  well  why  isn't  my  school  number  one,  why 
is  my  school  in  year  three  or  year  four  or  year  five. 
They  had  to  be  able  to  show  people  the  needs  were 
greater  somewhere  else.  . . . And  then  finally  you  had 
to  be  able  to  convince  people  that  we  were  going  to  be 
accountable,  because  people  were  in  fact  taking  on  a 
loan,  that's  what  it  is.  We  borrow,  and  then  we  have  to 
pay  it  back,  and  that  was  a change  for  them  in  the  form 
of  an  increased  taxation,  you  know,  on  their  property. 

Part  of  the  need  to  build  trust  among  certain 

constituencies  was  due  to  a past  white  elephant  of  the 

district.  The  district  had  not  issued  any  general  obligation 

bonds  in  more  than  20  years,  yet  Dr.  Martin  remembered  how 

vital  sound  projections  were  to  the  process: 

You  can't  do  this  by  the  seat  of  your  pants;  you  have  to 
have  a good  data  collection  in  terms  of  demographics  and 
trends,  because  you  could  be  thinking  how  things  are 
going  to  look  in  five  years  and  be  way  off  the  mark. 

It's  not  too  bad  to  be  way  off  the  mark  in  terms  of 
growth,  if  it's  more  than  you  projected,  because 
obviously  that  works  in  your  favor  in  terms  of  need. 

But,  certainly  you  don't  want  to  be  stuck  with  a lot  of 
white  elephants,  if  you  will,  because  of  projections  you 
made  don't  substantiate.  We  have  some  evidence  of  that 
in  Mary  County . 

The  district,  based  on  projections,  decided  to 
build  this  brand  new  high  school  in  Magnolias  called 
Magnolias  Senior  High  School--a  state-of-the-art  school- 
-it  was  built  in  such  a way  that  each  grade  level  would 
be  self -standing . It  had  a building  connecting  with  a 
central  administrative  unit.  Very  well  thought  out.  It 
was  all  projected  on  this  development  called  the 
Villages  of  Homestead  that  were  projected  to  have 
thousands  of  homes  and  it  would  really  change  the 
demographics  of  the  area. 

We  had  one  high  school  down  in  that  area  called 
South  Mary  High  School . But  what  happened  is  the  market 
went  bust.  The  housing  starts  went  bust.  For  the 
better  part  of  8 to  9 years  that  school  literally  was 
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not  occupied  by  more  than  800  kids--it  was  a school 
built  for  about  3,200  kids--occupied  by  generally  less 
than  1,000  kids. 

That  was  something  that  the  community  and  the  media 
at  large,  and  the  business  people  at  large  obviously 
because  they  pay  the  bills,  never  forgave  the  system 
for.  Each  time  there  was  criticism  in  terms  of 
construction  they  would  point  there- -we  haven't  overcome 
that  in  our  struggle. 

Targeting  ethnic  groups.  Targeting  ethnic  groups  and 

communities  was  mentioned  repeatedly  by  all  influentials  as  a 

significant  strategy  in  the  1988  Mary  County  bond  referendum. 

Dr.  Richards  discussed  the  strategy: 

Mary  County's  politics  are  very  oriented  by  ethnic 
groups.  That's  been  the  history  of  Mary  County. 

Certain  citizens  of  the  community- -mostly  Hispanics  are 
very  averse  to  taxes.  It  was  a very,  very  hard  sell. 
Other  segments  of  the  community  that  we  are  aware  of- -we 
have  a lot  of  retirees  from  the  northeast.  People  who 
value  education.  Many  of  these  people  were  Jewish 
people.  We  knew  that  selling  the  bond  referendum 
[there]  would  be  an  easy  sell. 

There  was  no  typical  voter.  Then  you  had  the 
average  . . . even  though  there  were  so  many  minorities 
in  Mary,  the  average  voter  was  white,  Anglo  and  I think 
we  generally  had  the  support  of  that  average  person. 

The  Jewish  sector  of  Tyler,  very  strong,  very  powerful, 
and  very --probably  80/20  in  our  favor.  So,  it  was  a 
mixed  bag.  Blacks,  blacks  came  out  in  support  of  us 
because  it  was  a combination  . . . there  was  a lot  of 
growth  in  the  black  community. 

And  also  we  zeroed  in  on  precincts,  I mean  we  had 
individual  precincts  and  we  gave  principals 
responsibility  to  see,  you  know,  not  using  time  or  tax 
dollars,  to  see  that  they  were  mobilizing  local 
community  people  to  work  in  the  precincts.  Then  we 
targeted  each  of  our  communities  and  we  went  to--l 
remember  going  to  a synagogue  on  Saturday. 

Ignoring  the  conservative  Cuban  voters.  The  public 

relations  firm  hired  to  direct  the  campaign  recommended  that 

the  Hispanic  vote  be  ignored  because  the  Cubans  were 

considered  ultra-conservative.  The  campaign  did  not 

advertise  in  the  Cuban  community;  virtually  no  information 
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was  provided  in  Spanish.  While  influentials  did  not  indicate 
any  organized  opposition,  the  Cubans  historically  had  been 
opposed  to  any  referendum  involving  taxes,  according  to  Dr. 
Martin: 

Generally,  when  we  looked  at  the  demographics  of  where 
we  stood  on  a bond  referendum  we  were  weakest  with  the 
Hispanic  population.  We  had  to  make  some  tactical 
decisions.  . . . 

One  of  the  strategies,  one  of  the  things  you  have 
to  do  is  look  at  your  demographics  and  data  base  and 
make  some  key  decisions  ...  we  did  a lot  of  polls,  but 
at  the  time  we  did  our  analysis  I think  we  estimated 
that  we  would  capture  about  20-something  percent  of  the 
Hispanic  vote.  We  knew  where  we  were  with  the  other 
groups  as  well  so  the  decision  was  do  we  concentrate  on 
trying  to  pick  up  the  Hispanic  vote  or  do  we  concentrate 
on  improving  our  votes  in  other  areas  where  we  already 
have  a majority.  While  you  don't  forsake  any  of  the 
groups  because  that's  just  not  smart  politics,  you 
obviously  have  limited  resources  and  limited  time  so 
your  strategy  takes  on  a different  angle  with  emphasis. 

Dr.  Bernadino  had  a similar  perspective  on  the  public 

relations  consultant  advising  staff  to  ignore  the  Cuban 

community : 

And  he  advised  us  on  a lot  of  things.  He  said  okay  the 
first  thing  you  do  is,  here's  going  to  be  a political 
problem,  so  you  keep  it  a secret  from  them,  you  don't  do 
anything  to  even  let  them  know  what  the  hell  you're 
doing.  And  that  was  the  very  ultraconservative  Cuban 
element  in  Tyler,  which  ironically  had  the  most  to  gain 
and  yet  were  the  most  vehement  against  it  because  they 
are  very  much  anti -government  and  anti-tax  and  they  are 
extremely  conservative.  I mean  they  make  Rush  Limbaugh 
look  like  he's  William  Kuntzler.  They  are  ultra,  ultra- 
conservative. The  streets  of  Little  Havana  are  called 
Ronald  Reagan  Boulevard,  Richard  Nixon  Way,  and  George 
Bush  Avenue . 

The  ultra-conservatism  of  the  Cuban  community  was 
evident  in  Spanish  radio  broadcasts,  according  to  Dr. 

Bernadino : 

The  airwaves  in  the  Spanish  radio  stations,  and  there 
are  many,  maybe  eight  to  ten  of  them,  [they]  are 
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constantly  going  with  these  ultra-conservative 
[broadcasts].  They're  like  communists,  you  know.  If 
you  ever  would  hint  to  anyone  that  maybe  we  ought  to  try 
to  establish  normal  relations  with  Cuba  or  anything  like 
that.  ...  I mean  in  one  case  Emilio  Melame  - [they] 
blew  his  legs  off,  you  know;  he  went  out  and  started  his 
car  and  a bomb  exploded.  Just  vicious  anti-communism  . 

. . so,  as  a part  of  that  general  conservative,  ultra- 
conservative mentality  they  were,  of  course,  anti-tax 
and  they  lashed  out  against  us  strongly.  So  what  we 
did,  is  we  simply  did  not  go  into  the  Cuban  community  to 
talk  about  this  thing  at  all. 

Ironically,  the  Cuban  community  would  have  benefited 
most  from  the  passage  of  the  bond  issue,  according  to  Dr. 
Bernadino : 

We  had  a minority  set-aside  program  they  would  have 
benefited  from,  through  the  minority  contracts  and  also 
it  was  their  children  that  we  were  doing  this  for.  I 
mean,  it  was  the  massive  influx  of  these  immigrant 
children  from  Cuba.  There  was  a continuous  trickle  and 
sometimes  the  trickle  was  a flow  and  sometimes  the  flow 
was  a gush  that  occurred  from  1963  until,  hell  it's 
still  going  on,  it's  still  happening. 

All  three  influentials  perceived  that  the  1988  bond 

campaign  was  conducted  in  a professional  manner;  however, 

they  harbored  an  ambivalence  toward  ignoring  the  Hispanic 

voter  during  the  campaign.  Dr.  Bernadino  analyzed  the 

campaign's  Hispanic  strategy  and  his  own  reaction  to  it: 

I felt  a little  frustrated  at  times  because  I had 
chaired  the  staff  task  force  from  the  time  we  literally 
conceived  the  plan  through  the  process,  and  when  it  got 
into  crunch  time,  working  with  the  political  consultant 
at  times  I found  [it]  a bit  frustrating.  For  example, 
the  whole  notion  of  simply  not  going  into  the  Cuban 
communities  to  tell  them  about  the  schools,  which  was  a 
calculated  decision  that  was  made  by  the  political 
consultant  to  result  in  victory.  And  he  said,  you  know, 
you  and  all  your  altruisms  may  want  to  go  into  every 
neighborhood  in  Little  Havana  and  tell  them  all  about 
this  exciting  time,  but  the  more  you  tell  them  the  more 
you're  going  to  lose  the  vote.  . . . 

So  there  was  a point  at  which  I felt  we  kind  of 
lost  control,  direct  control  of  what  we  wanted  to  do  but 
we  sort  of  were  willing  to  do  that  to  achieve  the  larger 
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good,  which  was  the  victory  at  the  polls.  So  in  a way 
all  of  that  . . . any  doubts  I had  or  any  concerns  of 
course  were  more  than  vindicated  the  night  we  won  the 
election. 

Dr.  Martin  had  sought  another  strategy  to  gain  the 

Hispanic  vote,  but  without  success: 

The  only  thing  I think  that  maybe  we  might  have  done 
differently  in  retrospect  if  we  had  a little  more  time 
is  spend  more  time  with  the  Hispanic  community.  I think 
that  we  got  killed  in  the  Hispanic  community.  ...  But 
keep  in  mind  that  a lot  of  Hispanics  have  their  kids  in 
private  schools. 

I went  to  the  Archbishop  to  try  to  get  him  to 
endorse  the  bond  referendum  and  to  have  at  a Sunday  mass 
asking  the  parishioners  to  at  least  think  about,  support 
it,  and  we  weren't  successful  in  doing  that.  He  wanted 
us  to  trade  off  and  provide  some  other  things  for 
parochial  schools,  and  . . . [the  superintendent]  wasn't 
willing  to  do  that. 


Targeting  the  senior  citizen  voters.  Targeting  the 
senior  citizen  vote  was  another  campaign  strategy  that  paid 
off  handsomely.  Senior  citizens  traditionally  voted  in 
general  elections.  Dr.  Martin  reflected  on  how  strategic  the 
senior  citizen  vote  had  been  to  the  passage  of  the  1988  bond 
issue : 

A key  for  us  was  the  senior  citizens.  In  the  polls  that 
we  took,  it  appeared  that  while  we  were  going  to  get  the 
majority  of  the  senior  citizens,  we  had  to  increase 
their  number  substantially.  I think  in  the  first  poll 
it  showed  us  at  about  48-49%  . . . if  you  know  anything 
about  your  community,  you  know  that  senior  citizens  vote 
in  very  large  numbers . 

In  fact,  in  North  Tyler  there  is  one  condo  that  is 
considered  the  largest  voting  precinct,  I don't  know  if 
it  still  is,  but  the  largest  voting  precinct  in  Mary 
County.  There  are  over  4,100  registered  voters  there. 
Condos--senior  citizens  many  of  them  traditionally  from 
the  Northeast--vote  in  blocks  and  they  listen  very  much 
to  their  condo  leaders.  So  obviously  one  of  the  groups 
you  have  to  go  after  is  the  condo  leaders  group--a  very 
well-organized  group,  very  influential.  Every 
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politician  who's  ever  run  for  anything  in  Mary  County 
goes  to  get  their  support. 

While  there  are  many  of  these,  not  the  magnitude  of 
4,100  votes,  there  are  many  other  condo  leaders 
throughout  Mary  County--very  organized,  very  active.  A 
lot  of  them  previously  teachers  themselves,  but  all 
living  on  a fixed  income,  all  no  longer  with  children  in 
school,  all  of  the  mind  that  we've  already  paid.  . . 

That  was  a monumental  decision  on  our  part  that  we 
wanted  to  go  and  get  more  of  the  senior  citizen  vote, 
and  we  did.  We  got  almost  78%  of  the  senior  citizen 
vote  . . . 

Dr.  Bernadino  reminisced  in  particular  about  one  key 
senior  citizen: 

The  big  targeting  was  the  senior  citizens,  and  we  went 
to  the  political  consultant  we  hired  [who]  subcontracted 
with  other  political  consultants  who  had  inroads  into 
the  people,  like  Annie  Ackerman.  Annie  Ackerman  was 
called  the  queen  of  condo  canyon,  and  we  courted  Annie 
Ackerman  like  a young  man  would  court,  you  know,  a 
beautiful  woman  that  we  wanted  to  woo  and  marry. 

And  Annie  Ackerman,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  Gary  Hart,  until  he  did  his  debacle  there 
with  Donna  Rice,  was  so  popular,  because  Annie  Ackerman 
signed  on  with  Gary  Hart  right  away.  But  anyway,  once 
we  had  Ackerman's  support,  then  we  were  able  to  get  to 
the  lieutenants  and  then  the  rank-and-file  senior 
citizens . 

So  the  senior  citizen  component  was  the  most 
successful,  which  is  a bit  of  unusual  in  bond  issues 
because  those  are  the  people  who  vote  them  down,  older 
people  on  fixed  incomes  who  see  no  relationship  to 
schools.  But  what  we  did  is  we  had  buses  pull  up  in 
front  of  every  condo  and,  you  know,  we  took  people  on 
regular  tours  and  we  identified  three  or  four  schools 
where  we  had  good  principals  and  bright,  shiny  faces, 
faces  of  kids  and  so  that  worked  very  well. 

The  senior  citizen  support  was  considered  by 

influentials  the  turning  point  in  the  campaign.  When  asked 

what  was  the  single  most  influential  factor  in  the  passage  of 

the  bond  issue,  Dr.  Bernadino  responded  that  it  was  the 

senior  citizens. 

Teacher  union  support . The  teachers'  union  enjoyed  a 


positive  relationship  with  the  administration,  having 
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collaborated  on  many  reform  initiatives,  including  site-based 
management.  The  union  was  involved  in  the  campaign  from  the 
very  beginning,  according  to  Dr.  Richards:  "Well,  persons 

affiliated  with  the  teachers'  union  agreed  to  organize  this 
PAC . " 


Support  from  the  teachers'  union  was  crucial  to  the 

success  of  the  referendum,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Martin: 

Unions  are  critical.  You  can't  do  this  without  the 
union  support,  too,  because  you  obviously  don't  want  to 
be  out  there.  . . . because  keep  in  mind  that  this 
improves  working  conditions,  too,  for  the  teachers.  I 
don't  think  that  the  union  would  be  opposed  to  something 
like  this  if  it's  well  thought  out  and  well  documented 
and  the  need  is  prudent . 
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Educating  the  staff.  Educating  the  staff  was  also 
considered  essential  to  a successful  bond  issue  by  Dr. 

Martin : 

We  looked  at,  in  researching  this  thing,  a tax-limiting 
proposition  in  California.  ...  In  looking  at  this 
Proposition  13,  particularly  in  view  of  what  it  was 
going  to  do  to  schools,  when  we  looked  at  the  voting 
trends  there,  in  many  instances  school  employees  voted 
for  it.  Even  though  it  was  going  to  have  an  impact 
possibly  on  their  jobs  and  their  schools,  a lot  of  them 
voted  for  it.  . . . It's  another  piece  that's  very 
important,  informing  and  educating  your  public,  your 
school  public,  that  they're  all  voters  first  of  all. 
Chances  are  that  it's  a very  large  voting  block  out 
there .... 

Media  strategies.  The  administration  was  charged  with 
developing  an  information  sheet,  which  was  sent  to  every 
school  in  the  system.  This  information  was  especially 
helpful  in  training  speakers  for  the  bond  issue.  According 
to  Dr.  Richards,  other  media  were  also  used  by  the  public 
relations  firm. 

The  actual  advertising,  the  radio  spots,  the  TV  spots, 
the  flyers--all  done  by  the  PAC  with  professionals.  We 
would  check  for  accuracy,  but  we  weren't  involved. 

A speakers'  bureau  was  organized  to  disseminate  as  much 

information  as  possible  to  various  community  groups  during 

the  campaign.  The  superintendent  alone  gave  more  than  300 

talks  during  that  period.  Anyone  who  could  help  was 

enlisted,  according  to  Dr.  Martin: 

We  trained  parents  and  business  people  to  go  out  and 
speak.  ...  We  asked  our  principals  to  hold  meetings 
in  every  school  with  their  parents.  We  had  business 
volunteer  time  of  their  junior  executives,  and  in  some 
cases  senior  executives,  and  we  held  training  sessions. 
We  brought  them  in  and  took  them  through  the  facts, 
posed  all  the  Q & A’s  that  we  thought  might  come  up--pro 
and  con--and  basically  equipped  them  with  all  the 
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information  so  they  could  go  out  and  do  an  intelligent 
job  talking  about  the  program. 

Campaign  information  was  presented  effectively, 
according  to  Dr.  Bernadino: 

I think  generally  we  made  such  a good  case  that  we  got 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  got  the  editorial  board  of 
the  newspapers,  we  got  the  parent  group,  generally  the 
business  community,  everybody  really  kind  of  got  behind 
it . 

Dr.  Bernadino  developed  an  informational  video  that 

illustrated  the  need  for  the  bond  issue: 

I mean  we  knew  we  had  a tremendous  problem.  I produced 
a video,  by  the  way,  which  I narrated  that  was  done.  . . 

Interestingly,  we  didn't  want  to  appear  extravagant, 
so  it  was  done  in  a rather  low-key  fashion. 

But,  what  we  did  if  you  looked  at  that  video  you 
could  see  the  case  that  was  made  to  the  community,  we 
put  it  over  cable  television  and  we  showed  it  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  times,  and  people  in  schools,  we  had 
faculties  watch  it  and  everything.  So  I think  that 
video  coupled  with  some  other  things  we  did  helped  win 
the  election. 

Bus  trips  to  schools,  which  enabled  voters  to  see 

firsthand  the  building  needs,  proved  even  more  compelling  to 

voters  than  the  video,  according  to  Dr.  Bernadino: 

We  took  them  on  bus  trips,  we  met  them  in  luncheons.  . . 

There  was  a period,  I guess  from  September  to 
October,  until  the  actual  voting  when  the  thing  was 
literally  all-consuming.  When  it  was  every  breakfast 
was  a breakfast  meeting  to  speak  to  some  Kiwanis  group 
or  something,  every  luncheon,  every  evening,  weekends  it 
was  taping  shows  that  were  going  to  be  shown  on 
television.  And  it  built--it  reminded  me  of  a symphony, 
you  know,  building  to  a crescendo.  So  that  the  last 
week  or  two  we  were  really,  you  know,  we  were  really 
into  it.  Virtually  nothing  else  was  happening  in  the 
district  in  terms  of  the  district-level  management  at 
that  time. 

Dr.  Bernadino  demonstrated  the  need  for  the  bond 
referendum  to  Chamber  of  Commerce  members  through  the  bus 
trips : 
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I think  the  public  recognized  that  there  was  a need  to 
renovate  the  buildings.  And,  of  course,  a part  of  what 
we  did  was  to  take  . . . the  Chamber  of  Commerce  members 

on  a bus  and  we  would  schlep  them  throughout  our 
district  and  we  took  them  into  the  worst  of  the  worst 
and  we  said  look  at  these  bathrooms,  look  at  this 
ceiling  falling  down,  look  at  this,  look  at  that,  and  we 
took  them  to  places  where  they  had  pots  collecting  rain, 
you  know,  on  the  floor,  stuff  like  that.  So  there  was  a 
general  acceptance  that  there  was  need  for  the 
renovation . 

The  bus  trips  were  especially  effective  with  senior 

citizens.  Voters  who  typically  were  not  familiar  with 

schools  were  able  to  see  firsthand  the  condition  of  buildings 

and  the  positive  things  going  on  in  Mary  County  public 

schools,  according  to  Dr.  Bernadino: 

We  went  to  the  condos  of  Tyler  Beach  where  we  got  the 
older  people  and  what  we  did  there  I think  was  a stroke 
of  genius;  because  we  put  old  people  on  school  buses  and 
we  bused  them  to  schools  where  we  told  the  children 
ahead  of  time  that  when  these  people  arrive  go  up  and 
wrap  your  arms  around  their  neck  and  we  told  the 
children  to  say  to  them,  "You  remind  me  of  my  grandmom. " 

Media  support.  Dr.  Bernadino  had  also  developed  a 

relationship  with  a well-known  journalist  of  a major 

newspaper  during  the  campaign.  His  support  influenced  public 

opinion: 

The  key  person  there  was  a man  named  Bob  Sanchez.  . . . 
and  Bob  and  I would  go  out  to  lunch  together. 

Personally  he  was  critical.  Bob  Sanchez  wrote  some 
fantastic  editorials  that  were  key  to  bringing  everybody 
around . 

Dr.  Bernadino  also  related  how  one  prominent  Cuban  radio 
personality  publicly  supported  the  bond  issue.  His  radio 
messages  were  contrary  to  those  of  his  ultra-conservative 
colleagues  on  Spanish  radio: 
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Now  we  did  have  some  high-profile  Cuban  leaders  sign  on 
early  and  be  strong  supporters.  One  of  them  was  the 
father-in-law  ...  of  the  man  who  today  is 
superintendent  in  Mary  County  . . . His  father-in-law, 
Manolo  Reyes,  was  a man  with  whom  I interacted  quite  a 
bit,  and  Manolo  was  a radio  personality. 

Manolo  was  for  a while,  he  was  viewed  . . . [as]  if 
there  was  ever  going  to  be  a repatriation  of  Cuba,  he 
would  be  the  president  of  Cuba.  But  anyway,  when  you 
have  him  come  out  for  it,  what  that  did  is  that  gave  us 
a situation  where  rather  than  having  a 10%  positive  to  a 
90%  negative,  that  moved  it  to  30/70.  But  I was--to 
this  day,  I am  puzzled  by  the  vehemence  and  the 
negativity  of  many  of  the  talk  show,  the  radio  talk  show 
people.  . . . There  could  be  a book  written  about  this 
situation . 

Marketing  the  personal  charisma  of  superintendent.  The 

superintendent  was  viewed  by  all  three  influentials  as  the 

person  most  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  bond  issue. 

Dr.  Richards  expressed  it  this  way: 

He  put  his  total  career  on  the  line  because  of  it.  He 
went  to  numerous  speaking  engagements.  I would  suspect 
he  was,  so  to  speak,  on  the  road  most  nights.  He  spent 
a great  deal  of  effort  trying  to  get  this  over.  He  is 
the  one  who  put  it  over  the  top.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind. 

He  put  his  prestige  behind  it  and  his  office  behind 
it.  The  bond  referendum  was  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  his 
administration . 

The  superintendent  was  closely  identified  with  the  bond 

referendum  because  of  his  visibility  during  the  campaign. 

Dr.  Bernadino  illustrated  the  strength  of  the 

superintendent's  popularity  with  this  account: 

[He]  . . . was  charismatic,  visionary,  he  exuded 
confidence,  a very,  very  strong  guy.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I had  a situation  one  time  where  the  director--we 
had  a program  called  Mary  Partners,  which  was  business 
partnerships.  We  had  more  than  1,200  business 
partnerships  in  the  district,  and  I had  a staff  of  eight 
people  simply  doing  nothing  but  managing  all  of  the 
businesses  that  were  interacting  and  donating  and  doing 
work  for  us.  And  I had  the  director  of  that  department 
come  in  to  me  one  day  and  say  I've  got  a rather  unusual 
offer;  I need  to  have  you  make  a decision  about  it. 
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So  somebody  from  Lays  Potato  Chips  came  in  and  said 
here's  what  we  want  to  do,  we  want  to  use  your 
superintendent  to  sell  potato  chips,  and  what  we  want  to 
do  is  in  every  supermarket  in  Mary  County  we  want  to 
have  a life-sized  poster  of  . . . [him]  standing  - you 

know,  a cardboard,  cut-out  poster,  with  two  Hispanic 
children.  Because  they  particularly  wanted  to  target 
the  Hispanic  community  and  . . . [the  superintendent] 

had  a Spanish  name  even  though  he  doesn't  speak  Spanish. 

But,  they  had  . . . [him]  standing  there  with  this 

card-board  cut-out  and  they  had  children  on  either  side 
of  him  . . . you'd  have  the  Hispanic  children  and  the 

deal  they  offered  us.  . . . I can't  remember  the 
amount,  but  $25,000  to  $50,000  or  something;  we  will 
offer  scholarships  to  10  Latino  kids  if  . . . [he]  will 

do  this.  I mean,  we  had  to  think  long  and  hard.  We 
talked  to  the  board  about  it.  Finally  he  agreed  to  do 
and  every  time  I went  into  my  neighborhood  grocery  store 
I saw  . . . [the  superintendent]  there  in  a cardboard 
cut-out  with  these  kids,  and  we  all  love  Lays  potato 
chips . 

And  these  were  marketing  people  so  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  You  know,  they  had  done  their  research 
and  . . . that's  why  when  . . . [he]  went  to  San  Remo, 
everybody  was  crushed.  I mean,  it  ended  Camelot. 

Camelot  was  over  when  he  left. 

Aftermath 

Inadequate  delivery  system.  The  passage  of  the  1988 

Mary  County  Schools  bond  referendum  was  only  the  beginning 

for  the  building  program.  The  parents'  concern  about  the 

scope  and  timeliness  in  implementing  the  building  program  was 

not  unfounded.  While  passing  the  $980  million  bond 

referendum  was  a milestone  for  Mary  County  Public  Schools, 

Dr.  Bernadino  commented  on  the  pitfalls  of  implementing  such 

an  ambitious  construction  program: 

The  period  from  '87,  early  '87  through  early  '88, 
leading  to  the  bond  issue  and  a month  or  two  thereafter, 
was  probably  the  most  personally  exhilarating  of  my 
career.  And  in  my  own  personal  resume  where  I've  listed 
things  I've  been  involved  in  or  I may  have  contributed 
to  it's  right  at  the  top,  you  know.  Just  cheering  the 
task  force  that  helped  put  all  that  together.  But  since 
the  bond  issue  passed  in  '88  it  has  been  like--for  the 
district  going  off  the  end  of  a cliff  that  didn't  have  a 
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steep  drop,  but  had  a drop  of  certainly  worse  than  45 
degrees.  Because  what  began  to  happen  is --it  kinda 
reminds  me,  I hate  to  draw  the  analogy  of  marriage,  but 
you  know,  you're  courting  and  you're  romancing  and  then 
you  get  married  and  have  a honeymoon  and  then  the 
honeymoon's  over  and  then  it's  okay  now  we've  got  to 
make  this  work  kind  of  thing. 

Dr.  Bernadino  referred  to  the  director  of  Capital 

Projects  as  "one  of  the  truly  tragic  figures  in  all  of  this": 

He's  probably  one  of  the  most  competent  of  any  type  with 
whom  I’ve  ever  worked  and  was  the  guy  who  was  given  the 
charge  to  come  up  with  the  plan  for  the  36  new  schools, 
including  architectural  designs  and  everything  else;  was 
charged  to  come  up  with  the  plan  for  the  180  major 
renovations,  and  with  all  the  other  stuff--cost 
estimates,  the  works,  and  you  know,  produce  a book  and 
everything.  And  then  wound  up  taking  the  political  fall 
years  later  for  the  fact  that  the  delivery  on  the 
program  wasn't  happening  at  the  speed  the  people  would 
have  liked. 

In  retrospect,  Dr.  Bernadino  made  the  following 
observation : 

And  I think  what  happened,  what  happened  is  that  our 
plans  were  so  ambitious,  they  were  so  . . . there  was  so 
much  to  them  and  the  delivery  system  that  was  in  place 
to  produce  the  results  that  the  money  would  have  allowed 
us  to  do  simply  wasn't  there.  And  I think  if  I had  it 
to  do  over  again  I would  have  advised  that  the  delivery 
system  be  . . . solidly  in  place. 


Ill 


Pride  in  facilities.  Dr.  Martin  had  a different 
perspective  on  the  aftermath  of  the  successful  bond 
referendum: 

It  propelled  Mary  County  in  terms  of  its  facilities, 
probably  to  the  21st  century.  Mary  County  today,  in 
spite  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  you  can  go  to  the  oldest 
facility  and  it  will  be  modernized.  They're  very,  very 
proud  of  their  facilities.  They're  in  a position  to  - 
you  know,  assuming  some  of  those  other  issues  can  take  a 
back  seat,  they're  really  in  a position  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  systems  in  the  country. 

Continued  growth.  The  Mary  County  school  system  faced 
continued  student  growth.  Dr.  Richards  explained  that  "even 
though  the  birth  rate  is  up,  what's  really  impaling  it  is 
immigration" : 

We've  always  maintained  . . . that  immigration  is  really 

exemptive  of  federal  policies  and  fundamentally  the 
federal  government  should  deal  with  it,  and  they 
haven't.  We  looked  at  records  since  July  1 of  this  past 
year,  '94,  through  December  31;  we've  had  10,000  new 
foreign  students--10 , 000  ....  and  the  problem  is 
that  it  is  serving  to  put  many  of  our  schools  severely 
over  capacity  to  the  degree  that  we  are  using  every 
available  space.  We’re  putting  portables  on  every 
available  outdoor  space  and  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go. 
This  kind  of  stuff  has  been  going  on  for  about  10,000 
pupils  a year  for  at  least,  I'd  say  the  last  seven 
years.  The  only  exception  was  the  Hurricane  Andrew 
year .... 

Really,  if  you  look  at  our  deficit  in  student 
stations  today  versus  the  year  of  the  referendum,  which 
was  ‘88--seven  years  ago--we  probably  are  in  just  about 
the  same  position  in  terms  of  deficit  in  student 
stations  because  the  enrollment  growth  has  far  surpassed 
the  addition  of  student  stations. 

Other  financial  options  needed.  The  successful  passage 
of  the  1988  bond  issue  did  not  preclude  the  need  for  other 
financial  options  in  the  1990s  and  beyond,  Dr.  Richards 
explained : 
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The  problem  is  in  Florida,  effectively,  even  though 
Florida  pays  for  most  of  the  operating  expense,  the 
contribution  to  capital  expenses  is  minimal.  The 
reality  in  Florida  is  that  unless  a district  can  issue 
debt  paper,  whether  general  obligation  bonds  or 
certificates  of  participation,  if  the  district  is  a 
growth  district,  it  can't  accommodate  growth.  It's 
impossible,  absolutely  impossible  in  Florida  even  with  a 
2-mill  levy.  The  growth  is  just  so  heavy.  . . . 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  based  on  the 
number  of  pupils  that  we  are  adding  annually  as  well  as 
our  ability  to  construct  sites.  We  definitely  will  need 
some  kind  of  new  outside  construction  money  sometime  in 
the  early  21st  century.  I don't  know  exactly  when,  but 
it's  going  to  be  within  10  years.  . . 

Whether  it  will  pass  or  not  is  another  issue,  but 
there  will  be  an  absolute  need.  ...  We've  obligated 
all  of  the  proceeds  from  the  bonds.  We've  issued  so  far 
about  $210  million  in  certificates  of  participation  and 
plan  to  issue  additional.  The  problem  with  certificates 
of  participation  is  that  you  have  to  redirect  existing 
resources  to  pay  for  them. 

We  plan  to  issue  more,  but  at  some  point  in  time  the 
demands  against  the  2 -mill  levy  will  not  permit  us  to 
issue  more.  . . . 

We're  effectively  just  going  to  run  out  of  funding 
sources.  The  state  funding  source,  the  public  education 
capital  outlay  (PECO),  has  been  over  bonded  in  the  last 
several  years.  The  demands  against  PECO,  the  PECO 
receipts  are  down  so  sharply  that  definitely  within  the 
next  3 to  5 years  we  will  have  pretty  well  exhausted  all 
of  our  financing  sources  so  we'll  have  a dilemma. 

Either  we're  going  to  change  the  way  we  offer  school; 
that  is  actively  offer  school  on  off-site  locations,  but 
even  that- -we've  come  to  the  end  of  our  rope  at  some 
point  in  time  because  the  sheer  growth  is  going  to 
surpass  our  ability  to  provide  [facilities].  . . . 
There's  got  to  be  some  outside  financing  source  sometime 
in  the  next  5 to  10  years. 

Increased  stature  of  superintendent.  The 

superintendent's  stature  with  the  board  actually  increased 

due  to  the  passage  of  the  bond  issue.  The  influentials 

perceived  that  the  election  impacted  his  evaluation  with  the 

Mary  County  School  Board,  as  well  as  his  subsequent 

recruitment  by  a larger  school  system.  Dr.  Bernadino  gave 

this  rating  of  his  popularity: 
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[He]  . . . could  have  remained  in  Mary  County  as  long  as 
he  wanted  to  with  or  without  the  campaign.  ...  I mean 
what  the  bond  result  did  was  to  take  a very  popular 
superintendent  that  already  could  write  his  ticket  and 
make  him  even  more  popular.  And  might  have  in  some  way 
even  contributed  to  his  eventual  demise  in  [another 
city] .... 

Little  influence  on  board  elections.  While  the  seven- 
member  school  board  publicly  supported  the  1988  bond  issue, 
the  popularity  of  individual  members  did  not  appear  to  be 
linked  to  the  1988  bond  issue.  All  members  were  subsequently 
reelected,  according  to  Dr.  Martin.  As  to  whether  or  not  the 
success  of  the  referendum  significantly  affected  the 
reelection  of  individual  board  members,  Dr.  Richards  made  the 
following  observations: 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Mary  County  School  Board  is 
that  we  have  a lot  of  long,  long  multi-elected  school 
board  members.  The  dean  has  been  ...  a school  board 
member  for  like  30  years  or  more.  Most  of  our  school 
board  incumbents  when  they  run  either  run  unopposed  . . 

I can't  remember  the  last  time  one  was  turned  out  of 
office.  I just  can't.  Some  of  them  decide  not  to. 

Many  of  them  run  unopposed. 

He  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the  bond  referendum  was 
more  closely  associated  with  the  administration  than  the 
board : 

It  came  from  the  administration,  the  board  was  involved 
but  in  my  recollection--again  we're  going  7 years  now.  . 

. . The  administration  was  much  more  pushing  this  than 
the  board.  I don't  think  it  affected  them  either  way- 
positively  or  negatively. 

Dr.  Bernadino  believed  passage  of  the  bond  issue  only 
could  have  helped  the  reelection  of  board  members.  The  1988 
Mary  County  Schools  bond  referendum  was  a vote  of  confidence 
in  the  community  and  staff. 
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Case  2:  1990  Jonathan  Countv  School  Bond  Referendum 

Summary 

Jonathan  County  is  located  in  central  Florida,  between 
two  major  cities.  As  such,  it  is  considered  a bedroom 
community.  The  county  seat  is  Ontario.  It  is  the  third 
smallest  county  geographically  in  Florida,  covering  344.9 
square  miles,  yet  its  population  density  was  third  highest  in 
the  state  in  1990  (Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research, 
College  of  Business  Administration,  University  of  Florida, 
1993)  . 

In  1990,  Jonathan  County  Schools  placed  a school  bond 
referendum  on  the  February  27  special  election  ballot  that 
failed  with  a 28%  affirmative  vote.  Had  the  proposed  $520 
million  bond  issue  passed,  it  would  have  paid  for  27  new 
schools,  a new  administration  building,  a state-of-the-art 
technology  center,  and  various  renovations  and  expansions  of 
existing  schools  (Isaac,  March  1,  1990).  Three  influentials 
were  interviewed  during  February  1995,  regarding  the  school 
bond  referendum. 

Mr.  Howard,  a 52-year-old  white  male  at  the  time  of  the 
interview,  held  a master's  degree  in  educational 
administration  and  supervision.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Jonathan  County  Schools  for  24  years,  during  which  time  he 
participated  in  the  successful  1985  bond  campaign.  His  role 
in  the  1990  referendum  included  working  with  staff  to  present 
the  proposed  building  program  to  the  school  board  and  acting 
as  a spokesperson  for  the  district. 
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Mr.  Bell,  a 48-year-old  white  male  at  the  time  of  the 
interview,  had  a bachelor's  degree  and  worked  in  industry. 

He  had  lived  in  Jonathan  County  since  1980  and  became 
involved  in  the  successful  1985  school  bond  campaign.  During 
the  1990  school  bond  campaign,  he  worked  on  the  citizens 
committee  and  gave  numerous  speeches  in  support  of  the  bond 
referendum. 

Mr.  Abraham,  a 52-year-old  white  male  at  the  time  of  the 
interview,  had  completed  two  years  of  college  and  was  active 
in  state  and  local  politics.  He  had  been  a resident  of 
Jonathan  County  since  1974.  His  role  in  the  1990  school  bond 
campaign  included  speaking  against  the  bond  issue  at  numerous 
functions  and  rallying  the  opposition. 

In  describing  the  phenomenon  of  the  1990  Jonathan  County 
Schools  bond  campaign,  such  words  as  "doomed,"  "ludicrous 
proposal,"  and  "character  building"  were  used  by 
inf luentials . 

Economic  and  demographic  conditions 

Recent  bond  issue.  To  accommodate  the  growth  that  began 

in  the  late  1970s,  Jonathan  County  Schools  had  passed  a $105 

million  bond  in  1985.  According  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  bond  "at 

the  time  was  the  largest  in  the  last  decade  that  had  been 

passed  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  we  passed  it  . . . [by]  an 

overwhelming  approval  rate."  He  continued: 

Well,  the  success  of  that  bond  issue  was  built  around 
upgrading  all  the  existing  schools  and  expanding  them  in 
Jonathan  County.  And  of  $105  million,  only  one  new 
school  would  be  built.  The  rest  of  the  dollars  would  be 
spent  on  the  existing  schools  to  modernize  them,  upgrade 
them,  and  expand  them. 
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Young,  affluent,  conservative  community.  The  economic 
conditions  in  Jonathan  County  were  positive  in  1990. 
According  to  Mr.  Abraham,  "The  economic  conditions  in  1990 
were  good  then  and  they're  good  now.  Jonathan  County  enjoys 
a pretty  high  standard  of  living  comparative  to  other 
counties . " 

What  other  demographics  were  at  work  during  the  1990 
bond  election?  Boyett  (1990)  gave  the  following  description 
of  Jonathan  County  in  a January  16,  1990  article  of  The 
Orlando  Sentinel : 

Jonathan  County  had  the  10th  largest  school  population 
in  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  bond  referendum; 
youngest  population  in  Florida;  largest  child-adult 
ratio  in  Florida;  one-third  of  its  population  under  18; 
and  more  people  moving  in.  The  figures  are  mirrored  in 
portable  buildings  at  new  schools,  in  the  popularity  of 
having  babies  (p.  1) 

Mr.  Abraham's  view  of  the  typical  voter  focused  on 
political  orientation: 

The  predominant- -the  preponderance  of  voters  are 
conservative  in  Jonathan  County.  They  elect 
conservative  politicians  and  elected  officials. 
Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  liberals  and  Democrats. 
They  are  just  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  Bell  added  to  that  perspective: 

They  are  about  55%  Republican,  they  don't  have  a lot  of 
seniors  in  this  county,  compared  to  the  rest  of  Florida 
anyway.  We've  got  a fairly  affluent  community,  we've 
got  only  about  three  pockets  of  lower  socioeconomic 
areas,  but  I would  say  the  average  salary  is  well  above 
average  compared  to  the  state  of  Florida.  I would  say 
probably  over  50%  of  the  population  is  fairly  affluent, 
upper  middle  class. 

In  describing  the  demographics  of  Jonathan  County, 

Mr.  Howard  gave  this  account: 
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It's  a younger  county,  with  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita,  or  average  income  in  the  state  and  a lot  of 
college-educated,  business-type  people  live  in  the 
county  who  work  everywhere,  as  I said  earlier,  but 
probably  the  average  age  of  the  county  is  maybe  35-40 
years  old  and  most  of  the  people  have  children. 

Low  tax  base.  While  Jonathan  County  was  an  affluent 

community,  its  tax  base  was  lacking,  according  to  Dr.  Howard: 

It  was,  as  far  as  the  stability  of  the  tax  base  and  the 
business  part  of  it,  a lot  of  independent  business 
people  who  worked  for  companies,  representatives  and 
small  business  folks  that  worked  other  places.  Jonathan 
. . . has  really  interesting  demographics.  The  economic 
base  is  mostly  residential  and  is  a bedroom  community. 
Commuters  live  there  and  work  ...  at  commercial  office 
buildings  in  ...  [a  major  city]  . 

Mr.  Howard  explained  how  the  low  tax  base  in  Jonathan 

County  may  have  impacted  the  1990  referendum  outcome: 

With  the  exception  of  the  tax  burden  of  that  county  is 
out  of  kilters,  it's  a poor  county  as  far  as  dollars  for 
education  because  . . . most  of  the  tax  base  is 
residential,  not  commercial . 

So  when  you  do  a millage  to  get  the  dollars  you 
need  to  generate,  it  could  zap  homeowners  a little  more 
unproport ionately  fatter  than  if  you  had 
commercial/industrial  property.  That's  a big  bite,  you 
know. 

Jonathan  County  Schools'  annual  operating  expenditures 
were  $3,299  per  pupil  in  fiscal  year  1990.  The  state  average 
was  $3,679,  and  Jonathan  had  the  second  lowest  per-pupil 
expenditure  of  the  67  counties  in  Florida  at  that  time 
(Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research,  College  of 
Business  Administration,  University  of  Florida,  1990) 

Unwanted  growth. Jonathan  County  was  one  of  the 

fastest-growing  counties  in  Florida  in  the  1980s.  Mr.  Howard 
spoke  at  length  about  the  growth  that  triggered  the  1990  bond 
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We  had  just  recruited  AAA  International  Headquarters  out 
of  Fairway,  Virginia,  and  Washington  to  build  a multi- 
million-dollar  building  in  Jonathan  County,  and  people 
were  relocating  and  the  growth  was  really  strong.  The 
down  side  of  that  was  that  people  that  were  living  there 
didn't  want  anybody  else  to  move  to  the  county  and 
didn't  want  to  build  any  more  new  schools.  If  they 
built  new  schools,  they  knew  that  would  continue  to 
attract  growth  and  cause  problems  they  didn't  want  to 
deal  with,  roads  and  sewer  and  infrastructure  and  all. 

The  enrollment  of  Jonathan  County  Schools  continued  to 

climb  throughout  the  1980s.  Mr.  Howard  said  the  district 

housed  17,000  more  students  in  1990  than  it  did  in  1981: 

"The  growth  was  coming  and  we  saw  we  were  either  facing 

double  sessions,  year-round  schools,  or  some  other  kind  of 

scheduling  to  be  able  to  house  all  the  students." 

The  growth  in  Jonathan  County  was  compounded  by  its 

geographic  size.  According  to  Mr.  Howard,  Jonathan  County 

had  "over  50,000  students  and  over  300,000  people  that  live 

in  the  little  old  county  with  three  big  lakes,  in  the  Ontario 

area:  Lake  Mabel,  Lake  Joseph,  and  Lake  Laurel."  Because 

there  was  little  "usable  property, " it  was  "saturated  with 

people, " "more  people  per  square  mile  than  anywhere  else  in 

the  state": 

Well  you  see,  part  of  Genoa  is  in  a flood  plain  area, 
the  San  Marco  River  is  so  low  you  can't  ever  build  on 
some  of  that  area  and  some  of  it's  real  isolated.  Genoa 
does  have  some  piney  woods  left  that  I guess  you  could 
build  on,  but  a whole  bunch  of  that  area  around  that  San 
Marco  River  water  basin  area  and  Lake  Hardy  out  in  the 
Genoa  area  and  Lake  Mabel  in  Ontario,  and  Lake  Joseph 
out  between  Bexley  and  Genoa  and  all  that  area,  a lot  of 
that  stuff  is  not  even  buildable  land. . . 

I think  it's  a real  problem  here.  The  people  once 
they  get  here,  they  don't  want  anyone  else  to  come  and 
they  resent  other  growth.  And  although  it’s  important 
for  economic  development,  Jonathan  was  so  small.  They 
wanted  people  to  keep  moving  to  Florida.  If  they  wanted 
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to  work,  they  wanted  to  live  in  . . . surrounding 
counties,  so  all  that  kicked  in  . . . 

The  public  saw  growth  in  Jonathan  County  as  a by-product 
of  the  1990  proposed  bond  issue,  rather  than  the  impetus. 

This  created,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Howard,  an  "interesting 
dynamic."  It  "was  getting  too  crowded  and  they  figured  that 
school  construction  would  stimulate  growth  rather  than  slow 
it  down. " 

Dealing  with  growth  was  something  people  were  frustrated 
with  and  the  roads  were  overcrowded  and  the 
infrastructure;  and  they  didn't  want  any  more  people 
there.  I heard  people  talk  about  why  they  voted  against 
it.  Some  people  had  children  in  school  and  they  were 
happy  with  their  child's  school.  And  they  thought  that 
the  county  was  too  crowded  and  . . . they  didn't  want 
anybody  else  to  come.  . . . [the]  Way  to  keep  them  out 
is  to  vote  against  the  bond  issue  to  build  schools  to 
put  the  kids  in. 

And  they  didn't  want  to  pass  a bond  issue  to  pay 
taxes  on  their  property  to  build  schools  for  people  that 
hadn't  moved  there  yet,  because  it  was  a futuristic,  8- 
year  building  program  of  $500  million  and  it  would  have 
been  staggered  in  three  phases,  but  in  essence  what  they 
thought  they  were  doing  was  to  vote  millage  on 
themselves  for  debt  service,  property  taxes  to  pay  for  a 
bond  issue  to  build  schools  in  a part  of  the  county 
where  they  didn't  live  for  growth  that  they  didn't  even 
want . 

Public  perceptions  and  attitudes 

Mixed  reviews  of  public  schools.  The  quality  of 
education  did  not  become  a prominent  issue  in  the  campaign, 
according  to  inf luentials . Mr.  Abraham's  opinion  of  the 
public  schools  in  1988  differed  from  the  other  two 
inf luentials . "It's  another  whole  area  of  thinking  for  me, 

but  it  was  then  and  is  now  my  belief  that  the  public  schools 
are  pretty  much  a disaster" : 
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Yes,  but  this  [what's  wrong  with  the  schools]  has 
nothing  to  do  with  constructing  schools.  You  see,  the 
problem  with  the  school  system  is  that  the  NEA  has  an 
iron-fisted  grip  on  education.  There  is  all  kind  of 
rewriting  history  and  one  thing  or  another. 

Despite  the  poor  performance,  the  price  of  public 

schooling  was  high,  according  to  that  same  influential. 

However,  he  was  not  sure  that  his  views  were  generally  shared 

by  the  public  in  this  respect: 

I think  we  spend  way  too  much  money  on  the  system  for 
what  we  get  out  of  it,  we  spend  two  to  three  times  as 
much  educating  a student  in  public  school  as  we  do  in 
private  school  with  less  results.  . . . 

I'm  not  sure  I know  how  the  public  feels  about  the 
quality  of  education.  I wish  they  felt  like  I do  that 
it's  terrible.  I tend  to  perceive  that  the  public 
probably  believes  that  it's  okay.  I don't. 

The  current  state  of  public  education  required  school 

choice;  the  bond's  outcome  reflected  the  public's 

dissatisfaction  with  public  schools  in  general,  according  to 

Mr . Abraham : 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  fix  the  public  school  system, 
the  only  way  that  I can  see  to  do  it  is  through  school 
choice.  Force  the  schools  to  compete  for  the  students 
and  their  product  will  improve  automatically  because 
that's  what  competition  does. 

You  make  them  compete  for  the  stake.  You  know 
kids.  We're  spending  $2,500  a year  to  educate  our  kids 
in  private  schools  and  $6,500  a year  in  public  schools. 
The  test  results  are  higher  in  private  schools.  It's 
the  only  way  to  fix  them. 

Conversely,  Mr.  Howard  indicated  that  the  district  had 

received  high  marks  from  parents  for  the  quality  of  public 

education  in  Jonathan  County: 

[In]  all  the  ratings  and  surveys  we  did  of  parents,  it 
came  in  really  strong.  Like  I said,  people  were  moving 
there  just  because  of  the  school  system.  Test  scores 
were  one  of  the  highest  in  the  state,  and  everybody  was 
real  happy  with  everything. 
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While  Mr.  Bell  believed  that  "the  average  . . . non- 
business public  felt  like  we  have  one  of  the  best  systems  in 
the  state,"  the  business  community  looked  at  it  "the  same  way 
businesses  nationwide  do--that  we  still  primarily  are 
training  kids  to  go  to  college  and  they  all  are  not  going." 

Undemonstrated  need.  Mr.  Abraham  indicated  that  the 
1985  building  program  was  not  yet  finished  when  the  Jonathan 
County  School  Board  began  the  1990  bond  campaign: 

Well,  you  see  most  of  the  schools  were  in  pretty  good 
shape  and  the  one's  that  weren't  quite  finished  yet.  . . 

The  money  was  allocated  for  them  from  a prior  bond 
issue  and  they  were  all  being  fixed  up  and  dolled  up.  I 
don't  think  we  had  any  real  big  problem  with  the  quality 
of  our  bricks  and  mortar. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  that  Jonathan  County  school  buildings 

were  in  good  condition  in  1990,  which  may  have  made  it  more 

difficult  for  proponents  of  the  bond  issue  to  demonstrate  the 

urgency  of  construction  needs. 

Things  were  about  at  capacity  and  no  one  was  on  split 
shifts  or  overcrowding  and  the  condition  of  the 
buildings  were  excellent.  We  had  touched  every  old 
school  and  upgraded  and  modernized  every  old  school  in 
the  district,  brought  them  up  to  new  school  standards 
and  overall  they  were  in  excellent  condition.  There 
were  still  some  big  high  schools  that  had  some  projects 
that  needed  more  money.  They  were  still  working  on 
them,  but  overall  they  were  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Howard  thought  it  was  hard  to  convince  the  public 

that  the  district  had  over  half  a billion  dollars'  worth  of 

needs  and  even  then,  buildings  would  be  severely  overcrowded 

in  a few  years: 

In  essence,  none  of  the  schools  were  on  double  sessions, 
split  shifts  and  all  of  them  were  pretty  much  at 
capacity.  No  one  was  really  overcrowded.  We  had  gotten 
rid  of  most  of  the  portables  with  the  '85  bond  issue, 
and  our  schools  had  been  expanded  and  had  beautiful 
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facilities  and  they  were  real  happy  with  them  and  proud 
of  the  program  and  the  test  results  were  really  strong. 

In  order  for  the  referendum  to  pass,  all  three 

influentials  agreed  that  need  for  the  bond  projects  had  to  be 

demonstrated.  Mr.  Abraham  stated  that  the  proponents  of  the 

bond  issue  had  failed  to  do  that:  "They  tried,  too.  I think 

our  argument  was  stronger." 

Conservative  climate.  Mr.  Abraham  and  the  Republican 

leadership  in  Jonathan  County  argued  against  the  1990  bond 

issue.  Mr.  Abraham  provided  this  insight  into  the  political 

climate  of  Jonathan  County  at  the  time  of  the  election: 

It  tends  to  be  a conservative  county,  a fairly 
Republican  county.  We  have  conservative  government, 
conservative  members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
congressional  representatives  are  conservative.  That 
tends  to  be  the  mood.  That  certainly  is  my  philosophy 
as  well. 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  the  political  climate  of  Jonathan 

County  reflected  the  national  mood  at  that  time: 

I think  in  the  late  '80s,  probably  '89  time  frame,  there 
started  to  be  more  vocal,  especially  Republican, 
leadership,  starting  from  the  business  community 
starting  to  criticize  public  schools.  Not  so  much  in 
this  county;  it  was  kind  of  a national  trend.  And  I 
think  at  that  time,  too,  there  was  a push  against  [the 
superintendent]  ...  by  the  Republican  leadership. 

Popular  superintendent.  Mr.  Abraham  dispelled  the 

notion  that  he  had  been  motivated  to  oppose  the  bond  issue  by 

a personal  dislike  of  the  superintendent,  who  also  was  a 

Republican.  He  said  that  he  and  the  superintendent  "had  been 

friends  for  many,  many  years.  I don't  know  if  we're  friends 

any  more.  He  took  some  of  that  kind  of  personal." 

Acknowledging  that  the  superintendent  "enjoyed  quite  a bit  of 
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popularity, " he  admitted  that  there  were  rumors  that  board 
members  had  considered  appointing  the  elected  superintendent 
to  the  position: 

Some  of  us  were  saying  no,  no,  no;  you  don't  understand, 
that's  not  the  point.  No,  no,  no;  there  needs  to  be  a 
national  search,  get  the  best  possible  person,  etc.  I 
did  later  end  up  serving  on  the  search  committee  to  hire 
a superintendent. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  that  the  public  thought  highly  of  the 
superintendent,  who  had  served  for  nine  years  in  that 
capacity.  Mr.  Howard  added  that  the  public's  rating  of  the 
superintendent  had  been  good  and  that  it  had  not  appeared  to 
be  an  issue  in  the  campaign. 

Lack  of  business  representation  on  board.  Likewise,  Mr. 
Howard  did  not  believe  that  the  popularity  of  individual 
school  board  members  affected  the  bond  issue  in  1990  one  way 
or  another: 

You  know,  most  people  - the  truth  is,  most  people  in  a 
county  that  size  unless  they've  had  a reason  to  go  to 
the  board  meeting  or  work  somebody's  campaign,  you  know 
they  can't  even  name  the  names  of  the  school  board 
members . 

I found  out  over  the  years.  You  know,  you  go  out 
in  meetings  and  mention  names  and  they  don't  even  know 
who  these  people  are  without  having  any  reason  to 
interact  with  them. 

Mr.  Bell  agreed  that  school  board  members  had  not  been  a 
factor  in  the  defeat  of  the  referendum;  however,  he  felt  that 
the  school  board,  like  the  citizen  steering  committee,  could 
have  benefited  from  representation  by  business.  A more 
business-like  approach  to  future  school  issues  might  improve 
future  outcomes: 

Well,  really,  throughout  Florida  you  primarily  have  on 
school  boards  what  I call  former  teachers,  or  20-year 
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PTA  moms.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  that  except  when 
they're  all  five  that  way  they  don't  bring  any  business 
expertise  to  the  board.  And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I 
think  that  the  image  is  that  we  don't  have  enough 
business  people. 

Campaign  strategies  and  issues 

Magnitude  of  bond.  The  amount  of  the  proposed  1990  bond 

issue  was  $520  million.  Mr.  Bell  conceded  that  the  bond 

issue  might  have  passed  if  the  amount  had  been  smaller, 

notwithstanding  the  political  issues  in  the  campaign: 

Yeah.  I think  so.  It  wouldn't  have  been  overwhelming 
like  ' 85  because  I think  the  political  thing  would  have 
still  been  there.  But  I think  $100  million--you  know, 
they  might  have  been  able  to  get  a 52-  to  55-percent 
vote  on  something  like  that. 

The  amount  was  problematic  for  Mr.  Abraham: 

I don't  even  know  the  way  bureaucracies  work.  I really 
don't  think  they  were  really  very  professional  about  it. 
I think  they  just  went  for  a smorgasbord  of  a wish  list, 
just  whatever  they  could  imagine  they  wanted,  they  just 
threw  it  in  there.  That  was  very  irresponsible  on  their 
part,  too,  you  know,  to  do  that. 

The  $520  million  bond  was  to  be  financed  for  a total  of 
30  years.  Mr.  Bell  said  a bond  company  determined  the  amount 
and  other  financial  terms  of  the  bond.  He  added  that  he 
thought  "it  had  been  decided  by  the  administration  and  the 
bonding  company  before  it  ever  came  to  the  steering 
committee.  The  steering  committee  just  pretty  much  rubber 
stamped  it." 

The  cost  of  the  bond  issue  was  estimated  to  increase 
property  taxes  by  $132.50  on  a $100,000  home  in  1990  ("What 
you  wanted,"  1990).  Mr.  Abraham  reacted  in  the  following  way 
to  spreading  the  cost  of  some  capital  items  over  the  term  of 


the  bond: 
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Half  a billion  dollars.  They  were  talking  about 
financing  computers  in  a bond  issue.  I mean  it  was  a 
30 -year  program.  You  know,  computers  are  shot  in  two  to 
three  years.  They're  obsolete.  It  was  a terrible, 
terrible,  terrible  proposal. 

Mr.  Howard  felt  that  the  public  could  not  accept  that 
amount  of  money,  despite  facility  needs  projected  by  the 
state : 

Well,  the  capital  projects  were  determined  by  using  a 
school  plant  survey  that  we  do  in  Florida  that  the 
Department  of  Education  facilities  section  conducts  and 
looking  at  all  your  existing  stations,  and  then  taking 
the  growth  formula  and  recommending  what  you  need  to  do 
in  the  next  5 years.  And  that  was  projected  out  for  8 
years.  So  that  was  the  basis  of  the  projects  from  that 
area . 

Seeing  as  it  was  8 years  and  they  could  well  spend 
that  much  in  8 years  if  you  really  look  what  they're 
doing  with  COPS  and  buildings  and  state  money  and 
everything.  Some  people  never  thought  about  that  far  in 
advance.  You  know,  not  everybody  does  an  amortization 
table  in  their  head  on  what  a district  spends  in  five 
years,  a high-growth  district  like  that  anyway. 

Mr.  Bell  maintained  that  an  8-year  building  program  "was 

something  that  the  Republican  leadership  felt  wasn't  proper. 

And  in  retrospect  I tend  to  agree  with  them. " 

A PTA  survey  conducted  in  May  1990,  after  the  bond  issue 

had  failed,  found  that  management  of  the  bond  money  was  a 

concern.  The  results  indicated  that  approximately  80%  of 

those  who  voted  against  the  bond  issue  said  they  were  worried 

about  the  district's  ability  to  manage  so  much  money.  Most 

respondents  said  the  district  faced  a critical  shortage  of 

classroom  space,  yet  less  than  half  voted  for  the  bond  issue. 

While  more  than  90%  of  those  surveyed  said  they  agreed  with 

district  officials  that  the  district  needed  more  money  to 
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accommodate  growth,  most  wanted  impact  fees  or  the  state 

lottery  to  pay  (Seminole  County  Council  of  PTAs,  1990). 

While  Mr.  Bell  conceded  that  the  district  could  have 

done  a better  job  of  structuring  the  bond  issue,  he  did  not 

feel  that  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  campaign.  The 

referendum's  defeat  was  due  more  to  political  considerations 

than  financial  shortcomings,  in  his  opinion: 

Like  I told  you  today,  there  were  some  problems 
structurally  with  the  '90  bond  issue,  but  by  and  large 
it  was  a political  thing.  . . . But,  I mean  as  far  as  a 
purely  good  business  plan,  it  was  a good  business  plan. 

I mean,  I liked  the  idea  of  an  eight-year  program  versus 
a five-year  program,  but  in  the  political  arena  I don't 
believe  it's  doable.  . . . Because  if  you're  running  a 
corporation  and  you  have  an  eight-year  building  program 
that  you're  going  to  amortize  over  20  years,  your  board 
of  directors  is  pretty  stable,  your  management 
leadership  is  pretty  stable,  and  you're  not  depending  on 
elected  officials  to  be  your  board  of  directors  . . . 
knowing  that  same  group  probably  won't  last  the  eight 
years . 

Mr.  Howard  disagreed;  he  believed  that  the  amount  and 

scope  were  responsible  for  the  referendum  failure: 

It's  really  important  for  me  to  say  this.  I don't 
believe  any  kind  of  campaign  or  any  strategies  we  would 
have  been  able  to  develop  and  implement  would  have 
helped  that,  would  have  gotten  that  bond  issue  through. 
It  was  too  many  years,  8 years;  it  was  for  too  much 
money . 

Mr.  Abraham  was  even  more  emphatic: 

I think  just  the  overriding  argument  that  it  was  just  a 
ludicrous  proposal.  It  was  just  so  big  and  so 
ridiculous  that  it  was  ludicrous.  I think  the  argument 
itself  was  the  biggest  factor  and  all  a few  of  us  were 
able  to  do  was  point  it  out  to  people. 

For  it  to  have  been  successful  it  would  have  had  to 
have  been  much,  much  smaller  and  highly  needed.  When 
you're  asking  the  taxpayers  to  pony  up  and  take  a big 
tax  hit,  then  you  better  have  your  ducks  in  a row. 
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Steering  committee.  A citizens'  steering  committee  was 
formed  to  organize  the  bond  campaign.  Mr.  Howard  described 
the  qualifications  of  the  chairman  of  the  steering  committee: 
"He  chaired  the  one  when  we  passed  it  and  he  had  connections 
with  the  Chamber  and  the  business  community  and  worked  with 
some  of  the  same  people  on  the  second  bond  issue." 

The  bond  issue  seemed  doomed  from  the  start  to  Mr.  Bell. 
Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  task  of  helping  to  organize  the 
campaign : 

I didn't  think  it  would  pass.  Well,  it  was  one  of  those 
things  where  the  school  board  and  the  superintendent  had 
asked  me  to  chair  it  and  they  had  done  it  publicly  and  I 
was  kind  of  put  in  a position  where  I was  damned  if  I 
did  and  damned  if  I don't. 

Mr.  Bell  recalled  that  the  committee  had  "20  to  25 

citizens  representing  all  the  stakeholders",  including 

parents,  community  members,  "Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

political  types".  The  steering  committee  was  eager  to  enlist 

the  support  of  business,  according  to  Mr.  Bell: 

Yeah,  we  tried  to  get  the  largest  chambers  of  commerce 
within  Jonathan  County  to  endorse  it.  In  fact,  that  was 
kind  of  interesting  because  there  was  a mixed  bag  there 
as  well.  I think  we  had,  in  fact,  the  two  largest 
chambers  in  the  county.  Their  boards  did  endorse  it. 
But,  I think  that's  because  of  the  business  people  we 
had  on  the  steering  committee.  They  felt  like  with  our 
credibility,  maybe  they  should  endorse  it. 

No  public  relations  consultant.  The  campaign  did  not 

employ  a public  relations  consultant  to  market  the  bond  issue 

by  targeting  certain  groups  of  voters.  Mr.  Bell  reacted  to 

that  omission: 

In  '85  we  had  a lady  that  worked  for  the  school  system 
that  was  more  or  less  the  PR  cheerleader  for  the  effort. 
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She  did  a great  job.  She  was  in  a principal  role  in  the 
'90  one,  but  I think  you  could  have  hired  the  best  PR 
firm  in  New  York  City  and  it  wouldn't  have  made  a 
difference . 

Special  election.  Mr.  Bell  indicated  that  the  district 
had  used  the  advice  given  by  the  bond  company  on  the  best 
time  to  hold  the  election: 

The  first  meeting  the  people  who  were  to  issue  the  bonds 
pretty  much  laid  on  the  table  the  way  to  get  this  vote 
past  the  public.  The  time  of  year  you  should  have  it, 
the  this,  the  that  and  the  other.  And  I think  that  kind 
of  set  the  stage. 

Mr.  Howard  recalled  that  the  bond  company  recommended  it 

be  a special  election,  February  27,  1990  with  the  expectation 

of  a favorable,  low  turnout.  What  the  district  had  not 

counted  on  was  that  the  voter  in  the  1990  special  election 

was  not  typical,  according  to  Mr.  Howard: 

I can  give  you  the  typical  voter,  but  it  might  not  have 
been  the  voter  that  voted  in  this  bond  issue.  ...  We 
had  a very  low  turnout.  I can't  remember  the  results; 
what  I remember  hearing  somebody  say  who  analyzed  it 
after  the  bond  issue  sale,  that  a whole  bunch  of  parents 
with  children  in  school  didn't  get  around  to  voting. 

The  PTA  survey  conducted  after  the  election  revealed 

that  the  majority  of  the  337  respondents  acknowledged  that 

they  were  aware  of  the  funding  problems  in  Jonathan  County 

schools;  however,  about  one  third  of  those  surveyed  had  not 

voted  in  the  bond  election.  Comments  on  the  survey  indicated 

that  some  teachers  and  parents  felt  that  they  had  not  been 

involved  in  the  decision  to  pursue  such  a large  bond  issue 

(Seminole  County  Council  of  PTAs,  1990)  . 

Organized  opposition.  The  1990  Jonathan  County  Schools 

bond  referendum  met  with  organized  political  opposition.  All 
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three  influentials  felt  that  the  opposition  was  significant. 
The  outcome  of  the  1990  bond  referendum  might  have  been 
different  without  organized  opposition,  according  to  Mr. 
Abraham:  "It  might  have  passed.  In  fact  it  would  have. 

Things  like  that  tend  to,  if  there  isn't  organized 
opposition.  ..." 

Mr.  Bell  explained  how  the  steering  committee 
underestimated  the  influence  of  the  opposition  on  the 
election  results: 

I think  there  were  a lot  of  people  overconfident, 
including  myself  from  the  '85  bond  issue.  . . . [The 
opposition]  was  very  well  organized.  That  bond  issue 
got  a 28%  approval  rate,  as  opposed  to  the  '85  bond 
issue,  which  got  an  82%  approval  rate. 

Mr.  Howard  identified  the  opposition:  "Oh  sure,  they 

went  out  and  campaigned  against  it.  I shouldn't  say  the 

whole  Republican  party.  I'd  say  the  Republican  party 

leadership . " 

On  January  17,  1990,  the  Republican  Executive  Committee 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  oppose  the  proposed  bond  issue.  The 
committee  voted  to  spend  $5,000  to  promote  its  opposition. 
"More  than  300  people  packed  the  Eastland  Civic  Center  in 
Barracuda  Springs  for  the  Republican  Executive  Committee's 
heated  discussion,"  reported  The  Orlando  Sentinel  ("School 
bond  issue,"  p.  B2 ) . 

Mr.  Abraham,  a member  of  that  committee,  defined  his 
role  in  defeating  the  bond:  "I  actively  opposed  it.  I spoke 

at  different  public  forums." 
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He  described  the  oppositional  leader  as  being  "able  to 
rally  the  Republican  party"  and  its  "organized  opposition"  to 
the  bond  issue.  As  a past  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  man  knew  a lot  of  people,  especially  business 
people,  and  was  able  to  get  people  "moving  and  interested." 

According  to  Mr.  Abraham,  the  single  most  influential 
person  in  defeating  the  referendum  was  the  Republican  leader 
who  led  the  opposition: 

People  generally  credit  . . . [him]  with  heightening  the 

awareness  of  that  thing  and  allowing  it  to  be  defeated. 
If  nobody  had  come  forward  and  gotten  the  public's 
attention  and  the  media's  attention  about  the  other  side 
of  that  issue,  I believe  it  would  have  sailed  right 
through . 

Mr.  Abraham  referred  to  the  personal  satisfaction  he 

felt  being  part  of  the  oppositional  effort: 

You  know,  I think  that  if  I were  to  tell  you  something 
from  the  bond  issue  just  on  a personal  note,  it  was 
really  very,  very  rewarding.  I put  in  many  hours  and 
took  a lot  of  harassment  ...  a lot  of  criticisms.  The 
battle  got  kind  of  nasty  at  times.  It  was  really  very, 
very  rewarding  to  get  involved,  make  a difference,  and 
make  something  happen.  I was  personally  very  satisfied 
that  I had  the  courage  to  get  involved,  speak  out,  and 
take  on  the  system  and  win. 

Dissension  among  community  organizations.  Taking  on  the 
system  included  speaking  against  the  issue  to  business  and 
civic  groups.  The  education  committee  of  the  Greater 
Jonathan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposed  the  bond  issue, 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  reported  on  January  10,  1990.  Members 
of  the  education  committee  said  they  wanted  more  time  to 
study  less-expensive  alternatives  to  bonds,  such  as  year- 
round  schools.  The  governmental  committee  of  the  Greater 
Jonathan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  to  oppose  the 
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referendum  ("School  bond  issue,"  1990).  The  recommendations 
of  both  committees  were  overturned  by  the  chamber's  board  of 
directors,  which  endorsed  the  bond  issue  by  a vote  of  16  to  8 
("Bond  issue  for  schools  wins  support,"  1990). 

While  the  Greater  Jonathan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
represented  major  businesses  in  the  area,  the  Ontario  Chamber 
of  Commerce  represented  small  business  interests.  The 
Ontario  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  by  18  to  11  to  oppose  the 
$520  million  bond  issue.  Boyett  (February  8,  1990)  reported 
that  close  observers  of  the  bond  campaign  said  "it's  the 
difference  in  the  makeup  of  the  two  boards  and  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  membership  sentiment"  (p.  1).  The  editor 
said  that  the  owners  of  small  businesses  assumed  they  would 
be  the  ones  who  paid  the  tax  increase,  not  the  corporate 
offices  in  southern  Jonathan  County.  He  added  that  "they 
have  lots  of  questions,  perhaps  too  many  to  be  answered  in 
the  time  remaining"  (p.  1) . 

In  retrospect,  Mr.  Howard  admitted  that  there  was 
probably  not  sufficient  planning  that  went  into  the  proposed 
bond  issue.  Boyett  (January  5,  1990)  noted  that  usually 
supportive  community  leaders  were  questioning  a bond  issue 
because  "there's  not  time  enough  for  the  public  to  become 
involved"  (p.  1). 

In  addition  to  the  two  main  chambers  of  commerce, 
developers  such  as  Arvida/JMB,  Home  Builders  Association  of 
Mid-Florida,  and  the  Jonathan  County  Industrial  Development 
Authority,  as  well  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jonathan 
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County  League  of  Women  Voters,  endorsed  the  bond  issue 
(Isaac,  January  16,  1990) . The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jonathan  County  Board  of  Realtors  voted  to  endorse  the 
referendum,  despite  opposition  from  two  of  its  committees. 

The  realtor  group  also  voted  to  spend  $1,000  to  advertise  its 
position  (Boyett,  February  13,  1990). 

Scare  tactics.  One  objective  of  the  speakers'  bureau 
was  to  demonstrate  need.  Mr.  Bell  explained  how  speakers 
outlined  what  would  happen  if  the  bond  issue  failed:  "I 

think  the  thing  that  was  being  touted  at  the  time,  especially 
elementary  schools,  was  the  fact  that  if  you  don't  pass  this 
bond  issue  then  we're  going  to  have  to  have  double  sessions 
or  something." 

He  believed  that  it  was  a subtle  campaign  strategy  to 

scare  the  public  into  voting  for  the  bond  issue: 

I mean,  it  was  almost  a scare  tactic  to  get  them  to  vote 
for  the  bond  issue.  ...  It  wasn't  an  official  part  of 
the  presentation,  but  in  the  Q & A after  the 
presentations  that  was  said  by  enough  people  within  the 
administration  that  was  kind  of  the  message  that  was 
going  around. 

Mr.  Bell  had  no  reservations  with  the  amount  of  the 

bond,  rather  with  the  "let's  figure  out  how  we  can  trick  the 

public  into  voting  for  this."  He  related  the  lessons  that  he 

gleaned  from  the  1990  bond  referendum: 

I learned  that  you've  got  to  be  totally  open  and  honest 
with  the  public.  ...  If  I had  it  to  do  over  again,  . 

. . even  if  the  bond  issue  could  have  passed,  I wouldn't 
have  chaired  it.  I probably  would  have  dropped  off  the 
steering  committee  because  ethically  I had  a problem 
with  what  was  going  on. 
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The  misrepresentation  of  some  aspects  of  the  bond 

package  troubled  Mr.  Bell,  but  he  maintained  that  both  the 

proponents  and  the  opponents  behaved  in  a professional  manner 

toward  one  another:  "Other  than  the  ethics  up  front,  I think 

both  sides  were  above  board,  there  was  no  skull -duggery, 

backstabbing,  or  anything  like  that." 

Mr.  Abraham  was  unequivocal  in  saying  that  bond 

proponents  used  magnitude  of  need  as  a scare  tactic: 

Well,  at  the  time  they  were  projecting  all  these 
horrible  things  were  going  to  happen  and  we  weren't 
going  to  be  able  to  educate  the  children  if  we  didn't 
pass  this  tremendously  large  bond  issue.  . . . 

I really  felt  like  their  whole  campaign  was 
misleading.  it  was  a scare  tactic.  If  you  don't  do 
this  the  educational  system  will  go  to  hell,  fall  apart. 
I knew  that  wasn't  true.  History  has  proven  that 
without  a doubt,  of  course. 

The  bond  campaign  got  a different  review  from  Mr. 

Howard,  although  he  was  lukewarm  in  his  assessment: 

Well,  I guess  on  a rating  of --once  the  campaign,  once 
the  thing  was  settled--the  issue  and  the  magnitude  and 
scope  and  all  those  things,  I guess  [the  way]  it  was 
conducted,  I'd  say  on  scale  of  1 to  10,  I'd  give  it  a 6. 

Reflecting  upon  the  campaign,  Mr.  Howard  stated,  "I'm 

sure  you  can  appreciate  my  humor  when  I tell  you  that  this  is 

one  of  those  character-building  experiences  I haven't  spent  a 

lot  of  time  trying  to  remember,  but  forget." 

He  would  participate  in  another  bond  referendum, 

provided  that  he  " . . . saw  the  overwhelming,  compelling  need 

and  knew  that  [a  bond  issue]  was  the  only  source  of  revenue." 

Year-round  schools.  Opponents  to  the  bond  issue  did  not 

believe  that  building  new  schools  was  the  only  viable 

solution  to  the  growth  problem,  according  to  Mr.  Abraham: 
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"We  were  urging  them  to  look  at  other  alternatives,  such  as 

year-round  calendar  and  other  things  of  that  nature." 

The  administration  did  not  want  to  resort  to  operating 

schools  on  a year-round  basis,  although  several  Central 

Florida  districts  were  exploring  a modified  school  calendar 

at  the  time  of  the  referendum.  Mr.  Howard  related  how  the 

issue  had  been  raised  during  the  bond  campaign: 

[It  was  raised]  by  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  bond 
issue  who  did  not  have  children  in  school,  definitely. 
They  didn't  want  to  pay  any  more  taxes,  they  didn't  care 
what  happened;  they  just  didn't  want--they  saw  that  as  a 
way  to  avoid  paying  additional  taxes. 

Media  support.  While  Mr.  Abraham  thought  that  "the 

media  tended  to  favor"  the  bond  referendum,  they  did  keep  the 

bond  issue  before  the  public  eye.  Public  forums  generated 

discussion  of  the  school  system,  the  need  for  such  a large 

amount,  projected  growth,  and  the  district's  method  of 

selecting  the  superintendent.  Mr.  Bell  did  not  perceive  the 

media  as  oppositional: 

Not  as  much  as  they  could  have.  In  fact,  I'm  trying  to 
remember.  ...  I don't  believe  they  editorialized 
against  it  in  the  Orlando  papers.  I believe,  because  we 
met  with  the  editorial  board,  and  I think  they  took  a 
kind  of  middle-of-the-road  approach  on  the  thing. 

Debates . Media  reports  substantiated  Mr.  Abraham's 

contention  that  the  district  employed  an  efficient  speakers' 

bureau : 

They  went  everywhere.  They  had  their  emissaries  at 
every  meeting.  Every  place  that  there  were  people,  they 
were  there.  They  had  meetings  at  every  school  and 
encouraged  the  PTAs  and  parents  to  come  out  and  support 
them  and  the  bond  issue.  They  worked  hard. 
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It  was  crucial,  therefore,  for  the  opposition  to  get  its 

word  out  to  the  public.  Mr.  Abraham  explained: 

There  were  people  that  were  very  dissatisfied,  but  when 
you  say  the  public,  I think  you're  talking  about  the 
300,000  residents  of  Jonathan  County.  I think  most  of 
them  are  very  uninformed  and  then  you  tend  to  go  with 
the  status  quo  when  you  are  uninformed.  People  that 
turned  out  to  hear  the  debates  and  everything,  I think 
that  we  disturbed  them. 

At  several  civic  meetings,  Mr.  Abraham  and  the  school 
board  chairwoman  debated.  "I  think  they  all  tried  to  mislead 
people, " he  said.  Mr.  Howard  acknowledged  that  the  school 
board  chairwoman  "was  really  active  in  presenting  it  and 
helping,  you  know,  with  public  presentations  and  dealing  with 
those  kinds  of  issues."  He  was  unsure  "how  someone  might 
have  seen  that . " 

Mr.  Bell  did  not  feel  that  the  television  debate  between 

the  superintendent  and  the  Republican  oppositional  leader 

furthered  the  cause  of  the  Jonathan  County  school  bond  issue: 

We  had  a debate  that  involved  . . . [the  superintendent] 

. . . and  that  gentleman  from  the  Republican  party.  And 
of  course,  he  drew  out  a lot  of  national  statistics; 
these  folks  didn't  have  any  local  statistics.  [The 
superintendent]  . . . is  a very  personable  sort  of  guy  . 

. . but  when  you  look  for  the  meat  and  potatoes  of  the 
presentation,  the  other  guy  had  more.  Because  [the 
superintendent]  . . . really  couldn't  refute  what  he  was 
saying,  because  in  essence  he  was  right.  I think  [the 
superintendent]  . . . did  as  good  a job  as  he  could 
under  the  circumstances. 

Appointed  versus  elected  superintendent..  A parallel 
issue  referenced  by  each  influential  as  significant  was  the 
selection  method  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  1990, 
the  superintendent  of  Jonathan  County  schools  was  elected, 
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rather  than  appointed,  to  that  position.  Following  are  Mr. 

Bell's  observations  on  this  phenomenon: 

I think  the  other  thing  that  was  occurring  in  our  county 
was  that  there  was  a growing  political  situation,  where 
the  Republican  leadership  in  the  county  wanted  to  move 
from  an  elected  superintendent  to  an  appointed 
superintendent.  When  . . . [the  superintendent]  was 
here  he  was  an  elected  superintendent.  And  I think  that 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  bond  issue  as 
anything.  . . . 

The  school  board  chairman  in  January  proposed  that  a 
referendum  for  an  appointed  superintendent  be  placed  on  the 
November  1990  election  ballot.  The  proposal  came  following  a 
Florida  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Martin  County  non-partisan 
school  board  members  had  been  unconstitutionally  elected. 

Partisan  election  of  school  board  members.  Mr.  Howard 
explained  that  the  larger  issue  at  stake  was  the  partisanship 
election  of  board  members,  who  would  appoint  a 
superintendent : 

Board  members  were  elected  and  [the  superintendent]  . . 

. was  elected  to  the  office  in  a non-partisan  slot  and 
the  Republican  party  was  electing  all  the  county 
officials  in  all  the  slots  under  the  partisan  frame  and 
they  didn't  like  the  law.  They  challenged  . . . the 

constitutionality  of  the  non-partisan  act,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Republic  party  that  was  really  active 
and  strong  was  opposed  to  the  bond  issue,  wanted  year- 
round  schools  and  anything  other  than  additional  taxes. 

. . . They  felt  like  they  were  paying  more  than  their 
share  already.  Politically,  you  know  what  I'm  talking 
about.  And  that  dynamic  was  floating  around. 

We  got  it  ...  on  the  ballot,  understanding  that 
the  more  critical  issue  . . . was  the  partisan/non- 
partisan [issue].  And  . . . [the  superintendent]  had 
been  elected  non-partisan  and  they  were  trying  to  get  it 
changed  back  and  [the  superintendent]  . . . saw  what  was 
happening  with  the  pressure  of  the  Republican  party  on 
the  board  members  . . . although  that  current  board  at 

that  time  didn't  want  to  put  it  on  the  ballot  to  change 
back  to  partisan  school  board  members.  . . . 


Aftermath 
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Maximum  capital  outlay  and  maintenance  tax.  The  outcome 

of  the  1990  bond  referendum  sparked  several  reactions.  These 

reactions  reflected,  in  part,  many  of  the  issues  raised 

during  the  campaign.  For  example,  Mr.  Abraham  related  how 

the  district  levied  the  maximum  capital  outlay  tax  allowable 

by  state  law  when  the  1990  bond  issue  failed: 

Now,  you  do  realize  of  course  that  when  the  bond  issue 
failed  the  school  board  immediately  passed  a 2-mill 
increase,  which  was  a tremendous  tax  increase.  They  did 
part  of  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  that  huge  bond  issue 
with  that  2-mill  increase.  That  generated  a lot  of 
money . 

Certificates  of  participation.  Mr.  Howard  indicated 
that  the  feasibility  of  issuing  certificates  of  participation 
was  explored: 

Our  finance  department  was  working  with  financial 
advisors,  looked  at  it  and  with  that  kind  of  tax  base 
you  couldn't  generate  anywhere  close  to  that  kind  of 
money,  I mean,  you  know  . . . the  tax  base  has  grown  a 
lot  since  I left.  But,  you  could  have  done  some 
isolated  projects  with  COPs,  but  nothing  of  that 
magnitude.  It  wouldn't  even  have  begun  to  address  the 
five-year  needs,  much  less  anything  else. 

Year-round  schools.  The  year-round  school  calendar  was 

subsequently  piloted  in  Jonathan  County.  According  to  Mr. 

Howard,  the  district  "couldn't  house  the  students,  the  growth 

has  been  still  strong,  and  they  had  to  go  to  the  tracking 

system  of  rotating  kids  in  and  out."  However,  he  believed 

implementation  in  Jonathan  County  had  proceeded  smoothly.  "I 

think  they  were  open-minded  about  them  in  Jonathan.  So  far  I 

think  they've  been  pretty  successful.  They're  still  running 


them.  . 
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Accountability . According  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  failed  bond 

referendum  produced  positive,  psychological  consequences. 

But,  we--I  think  some  good  things  came  out  of  it.  I 
think  that  some  people  in  education  were  shocked  that 
they  couldn't  just  write  a blank  check  any  more. 

[It  was  a turning  point]  . . . having  some 

management  within  the  field  of  education  starting  to 
feel  like  they  were  going  to  have  to  be  accountable  to 
the  public  for  a change. 

The  shock  of  the  whole  thing  kind  of  got  a lot  of 
people  back  into  reality. 

Appointed  superintendent.  While  Mr.  Abraham  did  not 
believe  that  the  public's  perception  of  the  superintendent 
was  responsible  for  the  bond  issue  failing,  he  did  believe 
that  the  1990  bond  issue  factored  into  the  subsequent  charter 
amendment  to  appoint  a superintendent  of  schools  in  Jonathan 
County : 

Well,  I believe  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
entire  staff  over  this  half-billion  bond  issue,  that 
probably  had  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  the  charter 
amendment  to  appoint  a superintendent  instead  of  . . . 
[electing]  him.  Probably  had  it  not  been  for  the  bond 
issue,  that  would  not  have  happened  and  probably  . . . 
[he]  would  still  be  superintendent  of  Jonathan  County. 

He  [the  superintendent]  was  told  he  could  apply  but 
they  were  going  to  do  a national  search. 

I'm  glad  . . . [the  superintendent]  got  to  [another 
district]  when  he  did,  because  he  was  not  going  to  be 
appointed  here.  The  political  climate  was  such  that 
there  was  no  way  he  would  have  been  appointed.  . . . 

School  board  members  did  not  run  for  reelection.  The 

school  board  chairman  was  actively  involved  in  the  campaign, 

according  to  Mr.  Howard.  He  did  not  care  to  speculate  if 

that  influenced  her  decision  not  to  seek  reelection,  but 

provided  a different  recollection  of  the  school  board 

election  following  the  1990  referendum: 
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I can't  even  remember  how  close  it  was  to  board 
election.  Our  board  chairman  that  was  real  aggressive 
was  a former  personnel  administrator  that  worked  on  my 
staff  who  ran  and  got  elected  to  the  board  and  then 
resigned  her  position.  And  she  was  really  active  in 
presenting  it  and  helping,  you  know,  with  public 
presentations  and  dealing  with  those  kind  of  issues. 

And  I don't  know  what  dynamic  . . . how  somebody  might 
have  seen  that  [her  decision  to  resign].  I'm  not  sure. 

. . . [the  board  chairman]  ran  and  . . . she  had  never 
been  an  elected  official.  She  was  there  one  term  and 
took  that  job  in  . . . [another]  county  and  did  not  run 
for  reelection.  Another  lady  had  been  there  12  years 
retired  and  decided  not  to  run  again;  and  another  one- 
term  guy  who  was  involved  in  a bunch  of  stuff  . . . 

didn't  run  again.  You  know,  and  whether  that  affected 
their  decision  whether  they  wanted  to  go  for  the  second 
term,  you'd  have  to  ask  those  individuals,  I don't  know. 

All  three  incumbent  school  board  members  did  not  run  for 

reelection.  However,  a prominent  member  of  the  bond  issue's 

steering  committee  did  run  for  the  Jonathan  County  School 

Board  after  the  bond  referendum  and  won. 

Resignation  of  superintendent.  The  passage  of  a 

November  1990  referendum  for  an  appointed  superintendent 

resulted  in  the  superintendent  resigning.  He  subsequently 

accepted  an  appointment  as  superintendent  in  another  Florida 

county.  Three  school  board  members  chose  not  to  run  for 

reelection  and  a referendum  passed,  calling  for  partisan 

election  of  school  board  members.  Mr.  Abraham  had  this 

perspective  on  the  outcome: 

We  opposed  it.  It  was  defeated  and  the  educational 
system  is  just  fine.  It  hasn't  suffered  because  of  it 
or  anything  else.  In  fact,  it's  forced  them  to  be  more 
conservative  when  voters  close  their  pocketbooks,  defer 
their  money- -then  they  had  to  be  more  conservative  and 
business-like . 
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Loss  of  district  credibility.  However,  Mr.  Abraham  felt 

that  the  district  lost  a lot  of  credibility  when  it 

proposed  a half -billion-dollar  school  bond  issue: 

I think  they  lost  a lot  of  credibility  over  that  issue. 

I don't  think  that  the  public  felt  poorly  toward  the 
school  system.  I do  again,  but  then  you're  asking  me 
how  I think  the  public  felt.  I don't  think  they  enjoyed 
a bad  reputation  at  that  time,  but  they  did  lose  some 
credibility  over  that  issue. 

Reflecting  on  the  aftermath  of  the  defeated  bond  issue, 
Mr.  Abraham  remarked,  "Guess  what?  The  sky  didn't  fall  in." 

Case  3:  The  1994  Clairesville  County  Schools 

Certificates  of  Participation 

Summary 

Clairesville  County  was  the  fifth  most  populated  county 
in  Florida  in  1994.  Located  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  central 
Florida,  the  county's  economy  relied  heavily  on  tourism  and 
financial  institutions.  Sioux,  which  had  a strong  Hispanic 
heritage,  served  as  the  county  seat  (Bureau  of  Economic  and 
Business  Research,  College  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Florida,  1994). 

In  1994  certificates  of  participation  were  approved  by 
the  School  Board  of  Clairesville  County  in  the  amount  of 
$216,370,000. 

Dr.  Read  was  a 48-year-old,  white,  male,  school  business 
official  for  Clairesville  County  Schools  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  He  had  lived  in  the  school  district  since  1987 
and  had  held  the  same  position  since  that  time.  He  had  a 
doctorate  in  education  administration  and  supervision.  His 
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role  in  issuing  the  certificates  of  participation  in  1994  was 
to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  district  staff  in  developing  and 
awarding  the  bid  for  financial  advisor,  bond  counsel,  and 
underwriters . 

Mr.  Anderson  was  a 49-year-old,  white,  male  school 
business  official  for  Clairesville  County  Schools  at  the  time 
of  the  interview.  He  had  lived  in  the  school  district  for  34 
years  and  had  worked  in  the  school  district  for  21  years.  He 
held  a master's  degree.  His  role  in  the  1994  certificates  of 
participation  was  obtaining  the  board  support  for  the  issue; 
select  a financial  advisor,  bond  counsel,  and  underwriters; 
hold  discussions  with  rating  agencies,  insurance  carriers, 
and  underwriters  at  the  point  of  sale;  and  respond  to  the 
press . 

Dr.  Hammer  was  a 60-year-old,  white,  male  school 
official  for  Clairesville  County  Schools  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  He  had  lived  in  the  school  district  for  22  years 
and  had  worked  for  the  school  district  the  same  number  of 
years.  He  had  a Ph.D.  in  economics  and  administration.  His 
role  in  the  1994  certificates  of  participation  issue  was  to 
present  the  proposal  to  the  finance  staff  and  the  board. 

Influentials  used  such  terms  as  "credibility, " 
"stability,"  "integrity,"  "objective,"  "forthright  positive 
manner,"  "systematic,"  "step-by-step,"  and  "a  very  high 
professional  level"  to  describe  their  experience  in  issuing 
certificates  of  participation.  They  resolved  to  ensure  that 
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all  stakeholders  were  represented  and  "their  opinion  and 

input  considered"  in  the  process. 

Economic  and  demographic  conditions 

Sluggish  economy.  By  the  early  1990s  the  Clairesville 

County  area  economy  was  being  described  as  sluggish.  Dr. 

Read  commented  on  the  economic  conditions  in  the  county  at 

the  time  that  the  school  board  was  considering  the  largest 

issuance  of  certificates  of  participation  in  Florida  to  date: 

During  1994  the  state  as  well  as  the  country  was,  I 
guess,  trying  to  recover  from  the  recession  of  1990-91. 
We  experienced  significant  drops  in  state  revenue  during 
the  1990-91  school  year.  We  got  notice  of  rollbacks  in 
our  revenue  from  the  state  on  five  different  occasions. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  Florida  does  not  have  an 
income  tax.  Florida  relies  very  heavily  on  a sales  tax, 
and  a lot  of  the  sales  tax  and  a lot  of  the  revenue  that 
Florida  targets  are  aimed  at  tourists.  In  other  words, 
we  have  landing  fee  taxes,  we  have  additional  surcharges 
on  rental  cars,  bed  taxes  on  hotels,  etc. 

So  when  the  national  economy  goes  down,  Florida 
feels  the  impact  a lot  more  significantly,  because  when 
you  rely  on  tourists  and  people  don't  have  jobs  they're 
not  tourists  and  they  don't  come  visit  the  state.  So 
our  revenue- -when  the  nation  gets  hit  we  get  hit  more 
significantly,  and  it  also  takes  us  a little  bit  longer 
to  recover  because  people  have  to  get  re-employed,  build 
savings  accounts  so  that  they  can  go  on  vacation  and 
come  to  Disney  World  and  everything  else  for  starters. 

We  were  in  the  process  of  trying  to  recover. 

Mr.  Anderson  offered  this  assessment  of  the  Clairesville 

County  economy  in  1994: 

Clairesville  is  basically  no  different  than  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  . . . Being  that  the  state  of  Florida  is 

heavily  tourist  oriented,  we  don't  have  any  heavy 
industry  and  whatever  affects  Florida,  affects  us.  The 
economic  outlook  was,  I guess,  hopeful  would  be  a good 
word--waiting  just  for  the  economy  to  catch  up. 
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He  added  that  “unemployment  in  1994  was  a little  bit 
less  than  the  state  of  Florida  on  the  whole,  but  not 
significantly. " 

Dr.  Hammer  described  Clairesville  County  as  "a 
relatively  poor  community.  The  median  income  is  lower--51% 
of  our  youngsters  are  on  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  here, 
51%.  That  means  51%  of  the  families  here  are  below  the 
poverty  level . " 

Rapid  student  population  growth.  Additionally,  Dr. 
Hammer  noted  that  Clairesville  County  was  considered  "one  of 
the  youngest  counties  in  the  state  of  Florida  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  perceived  as  a working  community  and  we  do 
not  have  the  high  number  of  retirees  some  of  our  neighbors 
have."  He  said  Clairesville  County  schools  was  a high-growth 
school  district,  which  had  a history  of  accurate  student 
enrollment  projections: 

Well,  for  the  past,  prior  five  years  before  1994  we  were 
getting  3,500  and  4,000  children  a year  into  our  system. 
It's  continued  like  that,  and  we  have  projected  it's 
going  to  continue  that  way  through  the  year  2003.  We're 
not  far  off  on  our  projections,  we've  never  been  more 
than  a fraction  of  a percent  off  on  our  projections.  We 
know  that  those  numbers  are  going  to  come  to  pass.  They 
have  in  the  past  for  a 20-year  period  and  they're  going 
to  continue.  So,  growth  is  going  to  continue  here  at  a 
tremendous  rate. 

Portables . This  rapid  student  growth  translated  into 
school  buildings,  whether  permanent  or  portable,  noted  Dr. 
Read: 


In  the  past  three  years  we  have  opened  13  new  schools. 

We  have  10  schools  right  now  that  are  being  funded 
through  the  certificates  of  participation  program,  and 
we  have  an  additional  five  other  schools  that  are  on  the 
drawing  board.  Like  I said,  we  grow  on  an  average  of 
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between  3,500  and  4,000  new  students  every  year.  We 
currently  have  a K-12  enrollment  of  about  139,000 
youngsters.  We  have  1,700  portables  and  in  excess  of 
30,000  youngsters  in  those  portables,  or  the  equivalent 
of  35  elementary  schools  in  portables. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  many  school  buildings  in  the 

district  were  over  capacity.  He  also  mentioned  the  large 

numbers  of  portables  on  school  campuses: 

The  condition  of  the  school  buildings  was  mostly  at  or 
exceeding  capacity,  well  maintained--they  have  to  be,  we 
can't  have  dilapidated  buildings.  A great  deal  of 
portables;  at  the  last  count  I think  we  had  something 
like  1,800  portables  on  our  campuses.  We  have  169 
schools  and  roughly  150,000  students  including  adults. 

We  have  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  approximately  3,000 
students  per  year.  Right  now  our  capital  outlay 
projection  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800  million. 
Because  for  years  we  haven't  been  able  to  keep  pace, 
we're  trying  to  recover,  to  catch  up  and  gain,  get  an 
advantage  on  this  growth,  we  need  that  number  of 
dollars . 

Public  perceptions  and  attitudes 

High  student  achievement.  Clairesville  County  schools 

were  seen  as  successful,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson.  He  based 

this  assessment  on  student  achievement  indicators  that  the 

district  analyzed  continuously  and  "an  immediate  vocal 

reaction"  by  community  members: 

We  analyze  the  number  of  people  who  go  to  post-secondary 
functions,  we  look  at  our  drop-out  rate,  we  look  at  the 
number  of  additional  books  and  library  books  we  have 
available,  amount  of  technology  available  to  our 
students,  so  there  are  a lot  of  factors  that  we  analyze 
continuously . 

We  rank  higher  than  the  state  average  in  a lot  of 
the  scholastic  norm  aptitude  tests.  We  certainly  rank 
above  the  national  average  in  most  of  those  tests. 

We  also  lead  the  state  in  many  capacities, 
including  the  Red  Carpet  Schools,  number  of  gifted 
students,  number  of  scholarships  our  students  obtain. 

Dr.  Read  was  proud  of  the  numerous  awards  the  district 

had  received  for  student  achievement : 
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In  terms  of  student  achievement,  our  test  scores  are  at 
or  above  the  national  average  in  all  areas.  We  have  the 
largest  number  of  Florida  Academic  Scholars,  which  is  a 
program  where  the  state  pays  for  people's  tuition  and 
reimbursement  for  them  to  go  to  a state  university. 

We  have  the  largest  number  of  Florida  Academic 
Scholars  in  the  state.  We've  been  number  one  since  the 
program  started  10  years  ago. 

We  also  have  the  largest  number  of  Vocational  Gold 
Seal  Scholars.  We've  led  the  state  in  that  category  for 
the  3 years  the  programs  has  been  in  existence;  except 
one  year  we  were  number  2 . 

Our  students,  as  a matter  of  fact  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  they  have  a section  on  test  scores 
and  one  of  our  high  schools  is  listed  as  one  of  the  10 
best  schools  in  the  state  in  at  least  two  of  the 
categories . 

Dr.  Hammer  reiterated  that  student  achievement  in 

Clairesville  County  Schools  was  high: 

Our  students  achieve  higher  than  anyone  would  expect  in 
terms  of  . . . well,  I'd  compare  it  with  the  other  say 
50  large  school  systems  in  the  nation.  We  are  higher  in 
our  achievement,  we  are  higher  than  the  southeast  norms, 
the  Florida  norms,  and  the  national  norms  in  almost  all 
of  our- -when  I say  almost  I don't  know  any  test  that 
we're  not  higher  than  the  others. 

Residents  of  Clairesville  County  generally  believed  in 

their  public  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Read: 

We  see  ourselves  as  an  oasis  in  the  state  of  Florida 
when  they  talk  about  drop-out  rates  and  everything  else. 
Florida  is  always  used  as  a bad  example,  but  in  terms  of 
drop-out  rate,  our  drop-out  rate  is  less  than  3%.  We've 
been  recognized  statewide  as  having  the  lowest  drop-out 
rate  of  any  metropolitan  district. 

Community  support  of  education. Dr.  Hammer  also  thought 

that  "the  public  generally  supports  the  quality  of  education. 

. . . They're  generally  pleased  I think  with  the  quality  of 
education  here."  In  fact,  he  believed  that  "they  go  a step 
beyond  general,  whatever  that  is  here.  There  has  been 
tremendous  support  here  for  education  in  this  community." 
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The  St.  Petersburg  Times  ("Did  they  get  a pocket 

calendar?",  1994)  reported  "tremendous  interest"  in  education 

as  well  (p.  5B) . The  newspaper  reported  that  Clairesville 

County  PTA  membership  increased  more  than  10%  to  47,940  from 

the  1992-93  school  year  to  the  1993-94  school  year. 

Membership  in  the  Florida  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

had  also  increased  during  the  same  time  period  ("Did  they  get 

a pocket  calendar?,"  1994). 

Mr.  Anderson  believed  the  community  was  proud  of 

innovative  programs  in  the  district: 

Clairesville  County  is  a ground-breaker  in  many  areas  in 
certain  programs,  innovative  programs  and  that  kind  of 
thing.  . . . We  have  had  numerous  people  approach  our 
board  and  give  praise  to  the  board  for  the  types  of 
programs  that  we're  offering. 

Dr.  Hammer  described  the  district's  buildings  as  "clean" 

and  "well  maintained, " but  felt  that  parents  were  concerned 

about  the  portables.  Mr.  Anderson  replied  as  follows  when 

asked  how  residents  of  Clairesville  County  felt  about  the 

condition  of  public  school  buildings: 

That's  a very  interesting  question.  Obviously,  the 
parents  that  have  their  children  in  portables  are  not 
very  happy  with  it,  even  though  these  are  pretty  much 
state-of-the-art  portables.  It's  not  like  they're  in 
deplorable  conditions.  It's  just  the  idea  that  they 
aren't  in  the  traditional  walls  of  a school.  There  is 
some  dissatisfaction,  but  not  overwhelming,  and 
certainly  not  compelling  regarding  a general  obligation 
issue . 

The  1994  certificates  of  participation  issue  received  a 
lot  of  publicity  from  the  media  "because  this  was  the  first 
time  Clairesville  County  had  ever  done  one,"  according  to  Mr. 
Anderson.  "There  have  been  several  in  the  state  of  Florida; 
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this  one  was  the  largest  one  in  the  history  of  the  state  of 
Florida.  So  it  got  some  notoriety  from  the  press."  Dr. 
Hammer  stated  that  the  district  had  received  "support  from 
the  editorials,  the  paper,  and  other  groups  here." 

Competent  district  leadership.  The  public  also  was 
supportive  of  the  superintendent  and  the  leadership  he 
provided  to  Clairesville  County  Schools,  according  to  all 
three  inf luentials . Mr.  Anderson  stated,  "Our  last 
superintendent  was  here  for  almost  25  years;  our  current 
superintendent  has  been  here  for  almost  eight  years.  We  have 
stable  leadership  in  our  district . " 

According  to  Dr.  Read,  the  superintendent  was 
instrumental  in  issuing  the  certificates  of  participation  in 
that  ".  . .he  had  to  ultimately  agree  and  recommend  it  to 
the  board.  Because  we  weren't  raising  any  millage  or 
increasing  anybody's  taxes,  it  really  wasn't  an  issue."  Dr. 
Read  stated  that  the  superintendent  was  very  popular  in 
Clairesville  County:  "He's  gotten  excellent  evaluations  each 

year.  ...  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  board  increased  his 
salary  two  years  ago  by  25%. " 

Dr.  Hammer  believed  that  the  public  generally  supported 
the  superintendent,  who  worked  proficiently  at  gaining 
support  in  Clairesville  County's  various  communities.  He 
added,  "You've  got  to  meet  with  people  wherever  they  want  to 
meet,  you  know,  and  you've  got  to  talk  with  them  about  the 
kinds  of  things  that  are  going  on." 
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Dr.  Hammer  referred  to  the  size  of  the  administrative 

staff  and  how  it  contributed  to  the  public's  confidence  in 

the  district's  leadership: 

One  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  constantly  kept  our 
administrative  staff  lower  than  the  other  staffs  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  We  only  spend  4%  of  our  general 
budget  on  administration;  the  average  in  the  state  of 
Florida  is  6%  and  we  constantly  advise  people  of  that. 

We  keep  a very,  very  thin  administrative  staff. 

A major  reason  Clairesville  County  schools  was 

successful  in  gaining  the  board's  approval  for  the  1994 

certificates  of  participation  issue  was  the  assistant 

superintendent  of  business  and  research.  Mr.  Anderson 

explained  why: 

His  ability,  his  reputation.  He  also  serves  as  the 
lobbyist  for  the  district  and  he  was  aware  of  what  the 
state  could  and  couldn't  do  and  his  lobbying  efforts. 

He  pretty  much  had  a real  overall  understanding,  and  the 
board  had  a great  deal  of  faith  in  his  ability  to  tell 
them  honestly  and  correctly  what's  going  on.  They  don't 
doubt  him  much. 

Dr.  Hammer  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  assistant 

superintendent's  credibility  with  the  school  board: 

Because  he  is  the  assistant  superintendent  for  finance 
and  has  developed  a tremendous  credibility.  What  we 
tried  to  do  with  our  board  is  develop  credibility  with 
them  so  that  they  are- -you  know  I hold  a great  store  in 
being  objective,  in  maintaining  integrity  on  my  staff 
and  so  board  members  have  grown  to  trust  our  staff  and 
we  don't  mislead  the  board  or  lie  to  them.  . . . 

The  moment  you  do  that  you're  gone  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  or  you've  lost  any  kind  of--you've  got  to 
maintain  credibility.  And  I think,  in  this  particular 
area,  . . . [he]  maintained  credibility  with  the  board, 
he  worked  overtime  in  providing  [answers  to  questions] . 

. . . Board  members  would  step  up  and  ask  a unique 
question  or  a question  that  was  different  and  . . . [he] 

would  sit  down  and  meet  with  them  and  explain. 
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Dr.  Read  believed  that  the  district  had  a history  of 

planning  well  for  financial  issues  and  gaining  voter  support. 

The  certif icates-of-participation  process  was  no  exception: 

The  process  went  very  well.  We've  been  doing--this 
system  has  been  doing- -issues  for  a number  of  years. 
We've  gone  to  the  voters  to  air  condition  all  of  our 
schools,  on  general  obligation  bonds  several  years  ago. 
We  went  to  the  voters  several  years  ago  to  put  stadiums 
in  all  of  our  high  schools.  Our  voters  have  not  turned 
us  down.  We  know  how  to  go  about  doing  it  in  terms  of 
going  out  for  proposals  and  everything  else.  It  was 
very  smooth  and  went  very  well. 

Stable  school  board.  When  asked  about  Clairesville 

County's  political  climate  in  1994,  Mr.  Anderson  explained 

that  the  school  district  was  independent  of  county  government 

"so  we  don't  get  involved  in  the  county  politics  per  se." 

All  three  inf luentials , however,  referred  to  the  stability  of 

the  school  board.  Local  school  board  members  had  served  on 

the  board  for  multiple  terms.  Mr.  Anderson  expressed 

amazement  at  the  board's  stability: 

I don't  think  politics  did  [affect  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  participation]  as  much  as  community.  We 
have  a history  of  a stable  board.  Most  of  our  board 
members  have  been  there  in  excess  of  12  years.  They're 
very  well  liked  in  the  community,  do  a good  job,  they're 
continually  re-elected.  It's  fairly  stable. 

From  a personal  point  of  view  ...  I think  it's 
absolutely  remarkable  given  what  I read  in  the  paper 
about  other  school  districts  whex'e  there  are  bitter 
fights  and  horrendously  long  board  meetings  about  the 
most  minute  issues,  and  hiring  and  firing 
superintendents  every  other  year.  Yes,  I think  it's 
absolutely  amazing. 

Dr.  Read  offered  additional  details  about  the  stability 
of  the  school  board: 

Politically,  the  climate  here  was  very  stable  in  terms 
of  our  school  board.  Our  school  board- -at  least  two  of 
the  members  at  that  time  have  since  retired;  they'd  been 
on  the  board  for  18  years.  Three  others  had  been  on  the 
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board  in  their  sixth  year.  The  superintendent  had  been 
in  since  1989  and  prior  to  that  he  was  an  assistant 
superintendent  in  the  system.  It's  been  a pretty  stable 
climate  here  in  terms  of  politically. 

The  public  in  general  was  supportive  of  individual  board 
members.  Mr.  Anderson  based  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
"they  keep  re-electing  them;  they  must  like  them. " Dr. 

Hammer  concurred: 

They  have  been  very  supportive  here.  There  have  been  no 
board  members  def eated--well , we  had  one  board  member 
defeated.  We've  got  a seven-member  board,  so  every  few 
years  we  have  either  three  or  four  board  members 
running.  There  has  only  been  one  board  member  defeated 
here  in  the  past  20  years. 

School  board  members  in  Clairesville  County  were  seen  as 
having  a lot  of  knowledge  regarding  financial  issues  because 
of  their  long-term  involvement  with  state  educational  groups. 
Mr.  Anderson  explained  the  process  of  seeking  board  approval 
for  the  1994  Clairesville  County  schools  certificates  of 
participation: 

Also,  the  board  is  not  just  there  by  themselves.  They 
also  participate  in  state-wide  meetings  and  they  keep  in 
tune  with  what's  going  on  with  the  Florida  School  Boards 
Association  and  other  professional  groups. 

And  certificates  of  participation  is  certainly 
discussed  at  those  groups  and  alternative  capital  outlay 
financing,  so  they're  not  novices  at  it  and  we  aren't 
telling  them  anything  that  they  haven't  heard  before. 
They  were  pretty  much  up  on  it.  As  I said,  we  went  to 
the  board  several  times  explaining  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  all  the  types  of  financing  available.  . 

. . They  voted  unanimously  to  go  for  a certificates  of 
participation  because  there  was  really  no  alternative. 

Inability  of  a bond  issue  to  pass.  Economic  and 

political  considerations  shaped  the  district's  recommendation 

to  issue  certificates  of  participation.  Dr.  Hammer  explained 

the  rationale  for  recommending  certificates  of  participation, 
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rather  than  general  obligation  bonds,  to  the  school  board  in 
1994: 


You  see,  if  you  don't  have  construction  dollars  and 
you're  not  getting  enough  from  the  state  and  you're 
growing  like  crazy,  as  we  are  here  in  Clairesville 
County,  it  really  limits  the  alternatives. 

So  all  of  those  things  mitigated  against  going  with 
general  obligation  bonds,  so  we  looked  around  for  an 
alternative.  I think  one  of  the  alternatives  without 
raising  taxes  is  the  certificates  of  participation,  and 
our  board  agreed  unanimously  . . . with  that 
recommendation . 

Citizen  groups  who  were  aware  of  the  facility 

limitations  in  Clairesville  County  schools  advised  district 

staff  that  a general  obligation  bond  would  not  have  passed  in 

1994.  Dr.  Read  explained: 

We  have  several  citizens'  groups  who  knew  we  had  a 
building  problem  and  they  had  advised  us  to  operate 
within  our  existing  millages  because  they  predicted--and 
I'm  sure  they  were  right--that  a general  obligation  bond 
would  go  down  in  flames  at  that  point  in  time  because  of 
the  economy . 

Dr.  Hammer  had  also  been  told  by  citizen  groups  that  a 
general  obligation  bond  would  have  a slim  chance  of  passing 
in  1994: 

We  were  running  out  of  dollars  for  capital  construction 
and  we  have  had  very  good  success  here  in  this  community 
with  people  supporting  bond  issues  in  the  past--general 
obligation  bonds.  I have  a couple  of  groups  I work 
with--one  is  called  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel--and  of  course 
I work  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  groups  and 
they  suggested  that  I would  not  have  success. 

Conservative  climate.  Dr.  Hammer  did  not  want  the 

district  to  risk  a vote,  given  the  conservative  climate  of 

the  state  and  nation  in  1994: 

And,  of  course  I can  read  the  signs  too--l  would  not 
have  success  taking  a bond  issue  to  the  people  in  this 
community  at  this  time,  and  when  we  were  going  through 
difficult  financial  times,  and  even  at  the  national 
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level  with  the,  you  know,  the  political  change  that 
occurred. 

Dr.  Read  echoed  Dr.  Hammer's  sentiments:  "I  don't 

believe  at  this  point  in  time  that  a bond  election  would  pass 
right  now  with  what  we  saw  at  the  polls  in  November."  He 
related  how  "the  word  we're  hearing  is  that  property  owners 
would  have  turned  out  to  turn  us  down  because  the  climate 
just  wasn't  right."  The  district  was  aware  of  "the  political 
climate  and  the  fact  that  a general  obligation  bond  would 
probably  crash  and  burn." 

Mr.  Anderson  elaborated  on  the  market  and  mood  of  the 
community : 

We  could  tell  from  the  '92  period,  late  '91- '92,  that  a 
bond  issue  was  very  likely  to  be  unsuccessful.  The 
community  was  not  in  the  market  or  in  the  mood  for 
supporting  the  additional  millage  levies  to  pay  off  a 
20-year  debt.  So  rather  than  risk  getting  the  bond 
defeated  in  a referendum,  we  simply  chose  to  do 
certificates  of  participation. 

Asked  whether  he  would  participate  in  a general 
obligation  bond  issue  in  the  future,  Dr.  Hammer  explained 
that  the  fact  that  Florida  has  had  no  bond  issues  from  1991 
to  1994  was  not  atypical: 

Oh  yes,  certainly.  Let  me  just  say  to  you  that  you 
suggested  that  Florida  has  had  no  success.  The 
successes  around  the  nation  have  been  very,  very 
limited.  I'm  not  sure  there  were  any  bond  issues  passed 
over  the  last  few  years  in  the  country.  So,  I would  be 
willing  to  participate  if  I thought  we  had  a reasonable 
chance  of  getting  it,  getting  a general  obligation  bond 
or  going  through  another  certificates  of  participation 
at  some  point  in  time. 
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Financial  choice  and  diversification.  The  concepts  of 

financial  choice  and  diversification,  much  like  an  investment 

portfolio,  emerged  as  themes  in  all  three  interviews.  Dr. 

Hammer  agreed  that  that  was  "exactly  . . . what  we're  trying 

to  do."  He  cautioned  that  a district  had  few  financial 

choices  when  faced  with  rapid  growth  and  limited  resources. 

"It's  a very  limited  array  that  the  board  has,  and  you  put  it 

in  the  form  of  a delicatessen  process  and  . . . show  them 

what's  available  and  how  it  works." 

Two  general  obligation  school  bond  issues,  one  for  $96 

million  and  one  for  $1.8  million,  had  passed  in  Clairesville 

County  in  1985.  Mr.  Anderson  discussed  other  financial 

instruments  that  Clairesville  County  had  used  prior  to  1994: 

The  only  other  debt  that  we  have  issued  of  any 
significance  was  during  the  early  '80s  when  we  invested 
in  Tax  Anticipation  Notes  (TANS) . Because  of  the  wide 
swing  in  the  interest  rates,  it  was  to  our  advantage  to 
borrow  the  money  at  a low  rate  and  invest  it  at  a high 
rate  and  due  to  subsequent  changes  in  federal 
legislation,  or  federal  rules,  concerning  arbitrage,  we 
no  longer  could  demonstrate  that  we  had  the  need  or 
capacity  to  borrow,  so  we  ceased  borrowing  rather  than 
pay  the  penalties. 

Believing  that  the  district  could  not  get  voter  approval 
to  incur  more  debt  in  1994,  Dr.  Hammer  said  that  the 
administration  had  laid  the  proper  groundwork  for  board 
approval  of  certificates  of  participation.  He  described  what 
had  to  happen  for  the  school  district  to  approve  a 
certificates  of  participation  issue  in  Clairesville  County  at 
that  time: 

Pretty  much  what  we  did  and  the  development  of 
circumstances  over  time:  the  growth,  the  failing  of 
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state  monies,  the  lack  of  support  from  the  federal 
government  and  state  government,  just  the  conditions 
evolved  . . . and  certificates  of  participation  seemed 
to  fit  the  bill. 

No  referendum  for  increased  taxes.  All  three 

influentials  mentioned  one  advantage  of  issuing  certificates 

of  participation  over  general  obligation  bonds  was  that 

certificates  of  participation  did  not  require  a vote  of  the 

public,  merely  a vote  of  the  local  school  board.  Dr.  Hammer 

discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  choosing  certificates  of 

participation  over  general  obligation  bonds: 

The  certificates  of  participation  cost  a tiny  bit  more 
on  basis  points  in  terms  of  overall  cost,  but  the 
advantage  is  that  you  don't  have  to  take  it  to  the 
voters.  The  board  can  determine  it  because  you're  not 
increasing  taxes  at  all. 

Were  certificates  of  participation  perceived  by  the 
public  as  a way  to  circumvent  the  voter?  Dr.  Read  did  not 
think  that  was  an  issue  with  the  public:  "Mo,  because  we 

presented  it  that  we  we're  going  to  be  doing  this,  but  it  was 
within  existing  millage.  It  was  transparent  to  the 
community . " 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  that  certificates  of 

participation  provided  a way  to  finance  new  schools  or 

renovation  without  raising  the  2-mill  capital  outlay  and 

maintenance  tax.  Did  voters  object  to  not  voting  directly  on 

the  certificates  of  participation?  Mr.  Anderson,  like  Dr. 

Read,  thought  not  raising  taxes  was  the  issue  with  voters: 

No,  because  voters  are  basically  isolated.  There  is  no 
millage  assessment  against  their  homes,  there's  no 
impact  to  them  directly;  it's  how  the  board  utilizes  its 
own  resources.  Admittedly,  some  of  those  resources 
come  from  taxes;  there's  no  doubt  about  that.  It  takes 
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away  some  of  the  flexibility  the  board  will  have.  To 
individual  property  owners  it's  probably  transparent  to 
them,  given  the  fact  that  they  read  it  in  the  paper  and 
their  school  got  some  new  renovation  or  remodeling  or 
there  is  a new  school  built  in  a subdivision,  they  might 
realize  that  came  from  a certificates  of  participation 
program  and  didn't  cost  them  a dime. 

Not  secured  debt . Unlike  general  obligation  bonds,  a 
voter  referendum  for  new  taxes  for  the  term  of  the  bond  is 
not  necessary.  Certificates  of  participation  are  technically 
not  debt  and  therefore  not  backed  by  the  security  of  the 
district . 

Debt  security  was  an  issue  raised  by  two  inf luentials , 
but  not  a significant  factor  in  gaining  board  approval.  When 
asked  if  he  thought  districts  would  issue  less  general 
obligations  bonds  and  more  certificates  of  participation  in 
the  future,  Mr.  Anderson  replied,  "Unfortunately,  yes."  He 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  additional 
certificates  of  participation,  but  felt  that  general 
obligation  bonds  were  preferable  if  the  voters  were  willing 
to  issue  them. 

Dr.  Read  felt  that  certificates  of  participation  was  the 

correct  solution  in  1994,  despite  the  lack  of  assurance  that 

lease  payments  would  be  approved  annually: 

We  had  a problem  and  there  were  some  bad  times.  This 
was  probably  the  only  viable  solution.  W7e've  got  10 
schools  being  built  right  now  as  a result  of  it. 

A general  obligation  bond  issue  has  the  advantage 
of  having  legalized  debt  capacity,  which  you  are 
authorized  by  the  voters  to  go  out  for  20  years 
regardless  of  the  composition  of  the  board,  regardless 
of  the  economic  situation,  that  you  have  the  legal 
capacity  to  levy  millage  to  obtain  funds  to  repay  the 
debt.  With  the  certificates  of  participation  issue  you 
don't  have  that  luxury.  You  have  to  go  from  year  to 
year  basing  it  on  your  budget.  As  a finance  person, 
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speaking  professionally,  I'd  prefer  to  have  the  security 
of  knowing  that  the  money  could  be  made  available. 

Possibility  of  double  sessions.  Dr.  Hammer  believed 

that  growth  and  the  possibility  of  double  sessions  had  been 

effective  in  securing  board  approval  for  certificates  of 

participation  because  the  board  was  told  that  "the 

alternative  is  that  we  eventually  go  on  double  sessions  if 

you  don ' t " : 

You  know,  I think  you're  going  to  have  board  members  get 
turned  off  because  people  don't  want  double  sessions  and 
neither  does  the  business  community  because  you'll  never 
get--we  actively  pursue,  other  businesses  to  come  to 
this  community.  You  end  up  with  double  sessions  in  your 
community  and  you  might  as  well  kiss  those  other 
businesses  goodbye  because  they're  not  going  to  go  to  a 
community  that's  on  double  sessions  as  I see  it. 

Amount  within  1-mill  limit.  The  amount  indicated  by  the 

five-year  school  plant  survey  was  amended  so  that  annual 

lease  payments  associated  with  the  certificates  of 

participation  would  be  within  the  statutory  limit  of  1 mill 

of  capital  outlay  and  maintenance  tax.  Regarding  the  amount 

of  the  certificates  of  participation  issue  in  1994,  Dr. 

Hammer  noted: 

Yeah,  at  that  particular  time  we  were  looking  to  do 
probably  two  years  down  the  line.  And  we  discovered 
with  that  three-quarters  [mill]  that  we  couldn't  quite 
do  two  years.  That's  in  addition.  We  are  supplementing 
the  state  dollars  that  we  get  with  that  certificates  of 
participation  issue.  . . . 

And  in  the  past  we've  been  building  about  somewhere 
between  $60  to  $80  million  annually,  and  we  only  get  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $60  million  from  the  state  and  we 
are  falling  behind  because  of  the  needs  here.  So,  we 
did  a projection  for  two  years  to  see  what  we  would 
need,  what  resources  we  would  need  to  continue  building 
at  our  present  rate.  We're  not  going  to  get  ahead  with 
this  certificates  of  participation,  we're  just  going  to 
maintain . 
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When  asked  if  the  district  had  to  defer  some  needed 
maintenance  usually  funded  with  the  capital  outlay  and 
maintenance  tax,  Mr.  Anderson  explained  that  buildings  were 
adequately  maintained  within  the  capital  outlay  and 
maintenance  tax  and  general  operating  fund:  "No,  we're  still 

doing  the  maintenance.  As  I mentioned  earlier  we  want  to 
maintain  our  schools  and  do  the  maximum  we  can  so  that  they 
last  longer.  What  we  did,  was  we  deferred  several  [capital] 
projects  in  the  schools." 

Dr.  Read  concurred:  "It  doesn't  affect  it  at  this 

point.  We're  anticipating  it  will  2 to  3 years  from  now." 

In  addition  to  new  facilities  and  facility  maintenance,  Dr. 
Hammer  mentioned  that  Clairesville  County  schools  "do  not 
have  the  technology"  that  students  need.  "You  also  need 
capital  money  for  technology." 

Educating  the  board.  The  impetus  for  the  1994 
certificates  of  participation  issue  was  "significant  capital 
outlay  needs,"  according  to  Dr.  Read  and  "the  Board  was  well 
aware  of  our  capital  needs."  Such  issues  as  the  capital 
outlay  needs  of  the  district,  financial  characteristics  of 
certificates  of  participation,  and  the  requirement  that  the 
board  approve  lease  payments  every  year  were  presented  for 
their  review.  The  most  significant  strategy  in  gaining  the 
board's  approval  was  "demonstrating  the  need." 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  how  the  board  was  kept  informed 
every  step  of  the  1994  certificates  of  participation  issue: 

And  we  brought  the  board  along  every  step  of  the  way. 

We  gave  them  numerous  agenda  items  concerning  the 
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differences  between  the  certificates  of  participation 
and  the  general  obligation,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  certificates  of  participation  versus 
general  obligation.  We  made,  I guess,  every  step  of  the 
thing  we  did,  we  took  as  an  agenda  item;  so  when  we 
hired  a financial  advisor,  we  went  to  the  board  and 
introduced  them  at  a public  meeting,  had  him  make  a 
presentation  about  their  role  and  what  they  were  going 
to  do  in  the  near  future.  When  we  brought  bond  counsel 
on  board  we  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Anderson  confirmed  that  the  superintendent  had  kept 
the  board  informed  on  the  1994  certificates  of  participation 
issue : 

He  presented  this  in  the  forthright  positive  manner,  had 
[the  assistant  superintendent  of  finance]  . . . assist 
him,  all  the  agenda  stuff  that  we  took  to  the  board,  I'd 
say  that  he  made  sure  the  board  was  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  and  that. 

The  district  leadership  wanted  to  involve  the  school 
board  in  a systematic  fashion,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson, 

"So  we  went  very  low  and  slow  in  bringing  the  board  along  a 
step  at  a time,  making  sure  everyone  was  represented  and 
their  opinion  and  input  considered." 

Keeping  the  board  informed  was  the  most  significant 
factor  affecting  its  approval  of  the  1994  certificates  of 
participation,  according  to  Dr.  Hammer.  Dr.  Hammer  said  that 
the  staff  "provided  . . . all  the  material  that  the  board 

wanted  and  all  the  details  that  were  needed."  Dr.  Hammer 
explained  that  the  superintendent  was  concerned  about  "making 
sure  that  the  board  was  fully  informed,  and  they  are,  on  the 
issues.  Then  they  would  be  supportive."  That  strategy  has 
been  used  with  "almost  every  major  issue  we  were  ever  going 
to  get  involved  in. " 
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Dr.  Hammer  stressed  the  importance  of  staff  "being 
objective,  not  hyping  something  . . . in  an  unreasonable 
way."  He  stated  that  "the  board  is  generally  . . . made  up 
of  intelligent  people,  and  if  you  provide  them  with  good 
information  and  encourage  debate,  the  democratic  process  will 
work  every  time." 

Bro^d-.b^ged financial  expertise.  Mr.  Anderson  described 

the  process  used  by  the  district  to  tap  a broad  base  of 
financial  expertise  in  planning  for  the  certificates  of 
participation  issue: 

We  sent  our  RFPs  for  underwriters  to  over  200  firms.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  it  was  done  correctly,  we  made 
sure  there  were  minority  firms  including  Hispanics, 
women,  black,  that  kind  of  thing.  There  was  broad 
representation  both  from  the  private  marketplace  and 
public  marketplace,  and  brought  representatives  to  the 
board  to  speak  to  them.  Yes,  there  was  some  public 
publicity  about  this  thing. 

The  benefits  of  using  financial  consultants  was  apparent 
to  Dr.  Hammer,  as  well: 

Well,  we  brought  experts  in,  too,  to  talk  about  the 
various  kinds  of  procedures  for  getting  resources- -you 
know,  getting  capital  dollars.  . . . 

We  brought  in  finance  people.  You  know,  we're 
talking  there  a $214  million  issue,  so  it's  a big  issue. 
So  we  had  people  from  the  financial  institutions  helping 
us  and  they  met  with  board  members  and  explained  the 
issues  to  them. 

In  evaluating  the  use  of  a broad  base  of  financial 
expertise  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Anderson  made  the  following 
comment : 

Personally,  I thought  it  was  conducted  at  a very  high 
professional  level.  We  got  certainly  state-recognized 
officials  in  their  capacity  as  the  bond  counsel 
financial  advisor.  We  have  firms  that  were  renowned  in 
the  marketplace  for  their  savvy  in  selling  the  issues. 
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We  had  no  difficulty  with  the  rating  agencies  and  the 
insurance  companies.  So,  I think  it  was  done  very  well. 

Educating  the  public.  The  public  was  also  kept  informed 

about  the  school  district's  financial  issues.  Mr.  Anderson 

listed  the  following  strategies  as  having  been  effective  in 

issuing  certificates  of  participation: 

Talking  to  civic  groups,  explaining  to  both  the  board 
and  the  public  what  we've  done  in  the  way  to  resolve  the 
problem  with  alternative  methods,  bringing  them  along 
step-by-step  to  show  them  how  we  got  to  where  we  were 
with  the  certificates  of  participation. 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  how  community  support  for 

financial  decisions  was  typically  garnered  in  Clairesville 

County : 

But  what  we  do  is  when  we  go  out  for  something  that 
requires  the  community  support  like  a general  obligation 
issue,  we  meet  with  PTA  groups,  we  meet  with  the  Rotary 
Club,  we  meet  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  meet  with 
the  leaders  of  business  in  the  community  and  basically 
speak,  make  presentations,  and  get  their  reaction  to  it. 

Dr.  Hammer  stated  that  it  was  the  district's  modus 

operandi  to  develop  community  support  for  financial  decisions 

of  the  district.  The  1994  certificates  of  participation  was 

no  exception.  "It  was  perceived  very  positively  in  the 

entire  community." 

According  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  staff  talked  regularly  to 

civic  groups  about  the  condition  of  the  school  district, 

including  capital  outlay  needs: 

That  is  pretty  much  a standard.  Any  time  we  speak  to 
groups  we  go  out  and  they  ask  us  what  the  condition  of 
the  district  is,  and  we  tell  them  about  our  capital 
outlay  means  as  well  as  just  the  day-to-day  expenses. 
When  you  talk  about  capital  outlay,  that's  when  you  get 
into  certificates  of  participation,  general  obligation 
issues,  portables,  and  growth  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
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Mr.  Anderson  related  how  the  district  informed  the 

public  about  the  reason  for  portables  and  the  financial 

solutions  to  the  overcrowding: 

It's  just  an  item  of  discussion  when  we  speak  to  PTA 
groups  they  want  to  know  the  reason  for  it,  they  want  to 
know  what  we've  done  to  alleviate  those  conditions,  what 
are  the  options,  what's  available  to  us,  and  we  explain 
all  that.  Usually  they  accept  it  at  face  value.  So 
there  is  not  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
schools'  conditions. 

Dr.  Read  indicated  that  the  district  used  a variety  of 
strategies  to  inform  the  public:  "everything  you've  named, 
and  you  can  think  of--we  do  everything  that  we  can  do  to  get 
the  word  out . " 

Neither  Dr.  Read  nor  Dr.  Hammer  could  recall  any 

strategies  that  were  ineffective  in  issuing  certificates  of 

participation.  Mr.  Anderson  noted  one  exception: 

Everything  had  some  impact,  even  negative  things  that 
showed  us  things  that  we  shouldn't  be  doing  had  an 
impact  on  us . . . . The  things  that  we  didn't  want  to 
go  speak  about  at  another  group  because  it  resulted  in  a 
bad  meeting. 

He  explained  that,  in  retrospect,  he  would  have  tailored 

speeches  to  the  audience,  "depending  upon  the  educational 

level  of  the  location  where  they  were  in  the  county,  whether 

or  not  they  were  directly  affected". 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  we  only  went  to  one  meeting  and 
we  basically  made  an  erroneous  assumption  that  the  group 
had  been  reading  the  paper  and  was  knowledgeable  about 
certificates  of  participation  and  pretty  much  had  an 
understanding  of  what  they  were.  And  the  group  that  we 
ended  up  with  were  basically  retired  people  that 
traveled  a lot,  didn't  read  the  papers,  didn't  keep  up 
with  it,  and  didn't  have  kids  in  school,  hadn't  been  in 
PTA  meetings,  hadn't  received  the  school  letters  and 
that  kind  of  stuff.  Basically  they  were  uninformed. 

We  had  made  the  assumption  that  at  least  they  had  a 
rudimentary  understanding  of  what  this  was  all  about. 
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It  ended  up  kind  of  badly,  we  had  to  regroup  and  explain 
again,  which  gave  us  a better  understanding  for  the  next 
time  we  met  with  a group. 

Despite  the  staff  talking  to  community  groups  about 

certificates  of  participation,  Dr.  Hammer  thought  that  the 

public  remained  basically  uninformed  about  the  new  financial 

option  and  consequently,  the  public  did  not  oppose  the  board 

approving  the  issue  in  1994: 

I didn't  think  that  we  could  have  passed  a referendum 
that  we  had  to  go  to  the  taxpayers  on--on  a referendum. 
But  that  [certificates  of  participation]  passed  because 
we  went  to  the  board  and  people  unfortunately  are  not 
well-informed.  I think  we've  got  newspapers  and  good  TV 
coverage  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  a big  community, 
but  unfortunately  people  read  the  funny  paper.  They 
read  what  they  want  to  read,  I guess,  and  you  have  a 
relatively,  in  my  judgment,  small  percentage  of  the 
population  who  are  thoroughly  informed  on  issues.  I 
think  that--again  it's  appalling  and  that's  something 
that's  happening  across  the  country. 

Flexible  market  timing.  Because  general  obligation 

bonds  required  a referendum,  the  timing  of  the  proposed  1988 

Mary  County  school  bonds  and  the  proposed  1990  Jonathan 

County  school  bonds  involved  consideration  of  political  as 

well  as  market  conditions.  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  market 

conditions  determined  when  the  1994  certificates  of 

participation  were  issued  by  Clairesville  County  Schools: 

What  we  did  is  try  to  gauge  the  market  as  to  when  would 
be  the  best  time.  Not  right  after  Christmas,  not  right 
before  Christmas,  not  the  day  that  somebody  from  the 
feds  was  expected  to  raise  the  interest  rate--that  kind 
of  thing.  We  were  trying  to  time  it  such  that  there  was 
a dip  in  the  market  when  interest  rates  would  be  at 
their  lowest,  or  when  we  felt  they  would  be  at  their 
lowest.  And  they  were. 

Aftermath 
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Stature  of  superintendent.  The  1994  certificates  of 
participation  issue  had  a positive  effect,  if  any,  on  the 
superintendent's  standing  with  the  board,  according  to  all 
three  inf luentials . 

The  certificates  of  participation  issue  did  not  hurt  the 
superintendent's  continued  employment,  according  to  Dr.  Read: 
“No,  if  anything  it  was  more  of  a plus  because  we  had  a 
problem  and  this  was  the  solution." 

Mr.  Anderson  concurred  with  that  assessment: 

"Personally,  it  only  furthered  his  chances  of  retaining 
employment  because  it  solved  the  problem. " He  thought  that 
the  certificates  of  participation  issue  "did  further  his 
tenure  with  the  board.  . . . This  was  his  proposed  solution 
and  it  worked." 

Dr.  Hammer  held  a similar  point  of  view:  "I  think  it 

helped.  I think  it  helped  definitely  because  we  found 
another  procedure  that  we  never  used  here  in  this  county 
before . " 

Reelection  of  board  members.  Mr.  Anderson  played  down 
any  effect  of  the  certificates  of  participation  issue  on  the 
reelection  of  board  members:  "I  don't  really  think  there  was 

much  of  an  impact.  Everybody  that  ran  was  re-elected.  But 
I'm  not  sure  that  it's  the  be  all  and  end  all". 

Mr.  Anderson  did  concede  that  "if  the  issue  came  up 
about  did  you  raise  my  taxes --then  it  may  have  had  an  impact 
because  they  didn't,  obviously": 
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Now  you'll  still--every  time  you  go  out  for  any  of  these 
things,  you  get  people  who  come  out  of  the  woodwork  who 
just  oppose  any  kind  of  an  increase  for  a system  or  a 
community- -any  kind  of  taxes.  You  have  some  people  like 
that  here,  too. 

If  there  was  an  effect,  Mr.  Anderson  added,  "it  would 

have  been  positive.  But,  I can't  recall  any  of  them  running 

on  that  platform.  Many  ran  unopposed." 

Dr.  Hammer  did  not  think  that  the  certificates  of 

participation  issue  was  or  would  be  a factor  in  the 

reelection  of  individual  board  members  who  had  approved  the 

issue:  "The  one  board  member  that  ran  for  reelection  after 

the  certificates  of  participation  was  supported  by  the 

community  and  he  is  a continuing  board  member." 

Additional  certificates  of  participation.  Mr.  Anderson 

indicated  that  he  would  favor  of  using  certificates  of 

participation  again,  given  the  development  of  certain 

economic  and  demographic  circumstances: 

Probably  if  the  circumstance  is  right  . . . 
circumstances  being  a rapidly  growing  student 
population,  a declining  amount  of  capital  outlay 
dollars,  the  unavailability  of  state  support,  might  put 
us  in  a posture  of  no  options  where  we  are  compelled  to 
build  more  schools.  Yes,  I would  go  for  another 
certificates  of  participation  under  certain 
circumstances . 

In  February  1995,  the  school  board  approved  additional 

certificates  of  participation.  Dr.  Hammer  explained  that 

since  the  original  issue  had  not  utilized  the  entire  1 mill 

of  capital  outlay  and  maintenance  tax  allowable  by  law,  the 

board  could  approve  additional  millage  for  that  purpose: 

Yes,  as  a matter  of  fact  we  did  another  one  at  the  past 
board  meeting,  the  last  board  meeting.  What  we  did  in 
1994  was  utilize  three  quarters  of  a mill,  and  so  the 
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limit  in  Florida  is  1 mill.  Just  two  weeks  ago  . . . 

[we]  went  back  [to  the  board  requesting  approval  for] 
the  remainder  of  that  mill  to  get  another  $69  million 
that  would  see  us  through  the  next  two  years . 

Dr.  Read  characterized  getting  another  $69  million: 

"We're  going  to  maximize  our  certificates  of  participation 

ability. " 

Sales  tax  option.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  1994 
certificates  of  participation  issue,  the  local  sales  tax 
option  emerged  as  yet  another  financial  alternative  that  the 
district  could  use  to  finance  buildings  and  other  capital 
outlay : 

An  alternative  we're  exploring  with  the  legislature  this 
year  is  the  possibility  of  doing  a local  option  half- 
cent  sales  tax  to  fund  school  construction  and 
technology . 

What  we're  looking  at  is,  we  believe,  that  it 
[local  option  sales  tax]  would  enable  us  to  pay  as  we 
went,  as  compared  to  incurring  additional  costs  and 
interest  on  a bond  issue;  plus  it  would  share  the  burden 
among  non-property  holders,  which  the  general  obligation 
bond  directly  impacts  the  property  holder.  Plus,  the 
figures  we've  seen  on  the  sales  tax,  nearly  30%  of  it  is 
money  that  is  brought  in  from  outside  the  county  either 
from  tourists  or  through  people  from  neighboring 
counties  who  shop  in  our  area. 

All  three  influentials  felt  that  the  public  supported 
the  district's  use  of  various  financial  options  because  the 
need  for  capital  outlay  was  obvious  to  them.  Dr.  Read 
explained : 

Yeah.  And  it's  even  more  now  with  the  half -cent  sales 
tax.  We've  gotten  several  editorials  from  both  of  our 
papers  and  columns  on  the  issue  and  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  do  something  in  terms  of  buildings.  We've  had 
both  newspapers  supporting  us  on  the  half -cent  sales 
tax. 

When  asked  if  the  local  sales  tax  would  generate  enough 
money  to  build  a new  school,  he  replied: 
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A half-cent  sales  tax  in  our  county  would  generate  $62 
million  a year.  . . . Sales  tax  is  a much  better 
alternative,  because  you  avoid  interest,  it  enables  you 
to  pay  as  you  go,  it's  a growing  base  revenue." 

However,  sales  tax  revenues  were  not  growing  fast 

enough,  in  his  opinion:  "As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  state 

of  Florida  we  exempt  more  than  we  collect.  ...  We  collect 

$9  billion  a year  in  taxes  and  exempt  $12  billion  worth  of 

good  and  services." 

Dr.  Hammer  stated  that,  like  a general  obligation  bond, 
the  local  sales  tax  option  must  be  approved  by  the  voter; 
but,  unlike  a general  obligation  bond,  revenue  would  not  come 
from  a tax  on  real  property: 

And  even  though  the  experts  used  to  say  that  sales  taxes 
were  regressive  in  nature,  the  public  liked  it  because 
they  see  that  more  people  are  involved  in  sales  taxes 
than  are  involved  in  property  taxes.  . . . 

And,  of  course,  in  the  state  of  Florida  we  have  a 
home  state  exemption  so  property  is  exempted  up  to 
$25,000  and  we've  got  some  people  who  live  in  some 
places  that  have  managed  to  keep  their  assessments  down 
under  that  level  and  they  don't  pay  any  taxes  at  all. 

Dr.  Hammer  thought  sales  tax  would  be  a preferable  way 

to  fund  capital  outlay  needs: 

I got  a booklet  about,  I guess,  6 to  8 months  ago  from 
the  federal  reserve  bank  out  of  bank--reserve  area,  and 
they  have  number  of  articles  in  there  done  by  top  level 
economists.  ...  It  was  a number  of  articles  saying 
schools  need  to  begin  to  look  into  sales  tax  for  support 
of  all  kinds,  you  know--saying  that  the  property  tax  is 
no  longer  meeting  the  role  that  it  did  20  years  ago. 
However,  Dr.  Hammer  cautioned  that  the  sales  tax  "can 
fade  away  very  quickly."  He  felt  that  the  sales  tax 
option  would  be  successful  even  though  "the  voters  have 
to  approve  it": 

And  I think  they  will  approve  it  when  they  know  what  the 
issues  are.  We're  going  through  a process  at  this  very 
moment  to  try  to  get  legislative  approval  [rather  than 
local  voter  approval]  because  we  don't  have  any 
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mechanics  to  initiate  such  a thing  in  Florida  at  the 
moment . 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  FINDINGS,  IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a 
relationship  existed  between  the  passage  or  failure  of 
proposed  school  bond  referenda  and  certain  independent 
variables.  An  additional  question  asked  about  the 
relationship  between  these  variables  and  the  use  of 
certificates  of  participation  (COPS) . Economic  and 
demographic  variables  of  a school  districc  were  selected  in 
an  effort  to  depict  a median  voter  in  the  year  of  the 
referendum  and  included  (a)  total  county-wide  millage,  (b) 
amount  of  the  proposed  bond  issue,  (c)  total  value  of  taxable 
property,  (d)  per  capita  income,  (e)  median  value  of  a house 
in  1980,  (f)  unemployment  rate,  (g)  percent  increase  in 
population  over  the  last  10  years,  (h)  percent  of  population 
65  years  or  older,  (i)  median  age  of  county  residents  in 
1980,  (j)  percent  of  population  which  was  nonwhite  in  1980, 

(k)  percent  of  female  residents,  (1)  percent  of  residents  who 
had  a high  school  diploma  in  1980,  (m)  number  of  monthly 

cases  of  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent 
Children  ( AFDC ) , (n)  percent  of  families  living  below  the 
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poverty  level  in  1980,  and  (o)  method  of  selecting  the 
superintendent  (appointed  or  elected) . The  study  was 
divided  into  three  phases.  In  the  first  phase,  the  following 
hypothesis  was  tested.  Hypothesis  1:  A set  of  economic  and 

demographic  variables  depicting  a "median  voter"  of  county 
school  districts  can  be  used  to  predict  the  outcomes  of 
school  bond  referenda. 

Hypothesis  1 was  tested  by  performing  a backward 
elimination  stepwise  regression  to  determine  a subset  of 
economic  and  demographic  variables  and  its  accuracy  in 
predicting  school  bond  referenda  outcome  in  Florida  county 
school  districts  from  1980  to  1994. 

In  the  second  phase,  the  following  hypotheses  were 
tested: 

Hypothesis  2:  No  difference  exists  between  the 

variables  identified  by  the  predictive  model  and  those 
identified  by  influentials  in  school  bond  referenda  as  having 
influenced  the  outcome  of  school  bond  referenda. 

Hypothesis  3 : No  difference  between  the  variables 

identified  by  the  predictive  model  and  those  identified  by 
influentials  in  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  participation 
as  having  influenced  a district  school  board's  decision  to 
issue  certificates  of  participation  in  lieu  of  general 
obligation  bonds. 

To  test  Hypothesis  2,  two  case  studies  were  conducted  in 
an  effort  to  gain  additional  insight  into  school  bond 
referenda.  A series  of  semi-structured  interviews  were 
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performed  with  influentials  of  two  critical  bond  referenda  in 
order  to  determine  how  well  the  predictive  model  fit  and  to 
explore  what  other  variables,  including  political  and 
attitudinal  variables,  influenced  referenda  outcome.  The 
critical  cases  included  the  largest  bond  issue  that  passed 
and  the  largest  bond  issue  that  failed  during  the  study 
period . 

To  test  Hypothesis  3,  a case  study  of  the  largest 
certificates  of  participation  issue  in  Florida  during  the 
period  of  study  was  conducted.  A series  of  semi-structured 
interviews  were  performed  with  influentials  of  that  critical 
issue  in  order  to  better  understand  this  emerging  alternative 
to  passing  a general  obligation  bond  issue  in  Florida. 

Findings 


Phase  I 

In  Phase  I of  the  study,  a set  of  eight  variables  from 
the  backward  elimination  stepwise  regression  analysis 
predicted  31  of  the  36  discrete  referenda  outcome,  or  86%, 
accurately.  The  set  of  eight  variables  included  (a)  bond 
amount,  (b)  1980  percent  of  the  county  population  with  a high 
school  diploma,  (c)  1980  percent  of  the  county  population 
that  was  female,  (d)  1980  median  value  of  a home  in  the 
county,  (e)  percent  of  the  county  population  in  the  year  of 
the  referendum  that  was  nonwhite,  (f)  total  amount  of  taxable 
property  in  the  year  of  the  referendum,  (g)  unemployment  rate 
of  the  county  in  the  year  of  the  referendum,  and  (h)  1980 
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percent  of  families  living  below  the  poverty  level  in  the 
county . 

The  results  of  the  backward  elimination  method  of 
stepwise  regression  analysis  indicated  a median  voter  model 
of  economic  (e.g.,  the  bond  amount,  median  value  of  a house, 
taxable  property  value,  unemployment  rate,  and  percent  of 
families  in  poverty)  and  demographic  variables  (e.g.,  percent 
female,  percent  nonwhite,  and  percent  of  high  school 
graduates)  can  predict  with  86.11%  accuracy  the  outcome  of 
bond  referenda.  Hypothesis  1 was,  therefore,  accepted;  there 
is  a set  of  economic  and  demographic  variables  depicting  a 
median  voter  that  can  be  used  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
school  bond  referenda. 

In  Phase  II,  two  critical  cases  were  studied  to 
determine  how  well  the  predictive  model  fit  the  case,  based 
on  interviews  with  inf luentials . In  Case  Study  1:  The  1988 

Mary  County  Schools  Bond  Referendum,  the  variable  percent  of 
the  population  that  is  nonwhite  emerged  as  a theme  of 
multicultural  voters.  In  Case  Study  2:  The  1990  Jonathan 

County  Schools  Bond  Referendum,  the  variable  taxable  property 
value  emerged  as  a theme  of  low  tax  base.  In  both  case 
studies,  the  variable  bond  amount  emerged  as  a theme  and  was 
designated  as  marketing  the  bond  amount  in  Case  Study  1 and 
magnitude  of  bond  in  Case  Study  2. 

Other  themes  emerged  in  the  two  case  studies  of  school 
bond  referenda.  In  Case  Study  1:  The  1988  Mary  County 

Schools  Bond  Referendum,  all  three  influentials  referred  to 
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the  following  variables  as  having  influenced  the  outcome: 

(a)  rampant  immigration,  (b)  community  involvement,  (c) 
approval  of  superintendent,  (d)  public  relations  consultant, 
(e)  presidential  primary  date,  (f)  equity  in  capital 
projects,  (g)  targeting  ethnic  groups,  and  (h)  marketing  the 
personal  charisma  of  superintendent. 

In  Case  Study  2:  The  1990  Jonathan  County  Schools  Bond 

Referendum,  all  three  influentials  referred  to  the  following 
variables  as  having  influenced  the  outcome:  (a) 

undemonstrated  need  and  (b)  organized  opposition. 

While  the  two  case  studies  are  not  generalizable , 
certain  themes  that  crossed  both  case  studies  would  suggest 
that  districts  consider  those  variables  when  planning  a bond 
issue  campaign.  Table  5 summarizes  the  differences  for  each 
of  the  two  case  studies. 

Those  variables  that  crossed  case  studies  of  both 
referenda  included  (a)  population  and  student  growth,  (b) 
conservative  element,  (c)  popular  superintendent,  (d) 
steering  or  political  action  committee,  and  (e)  speakers' 
bureau . 

In  examining  the  aftermath  of  both  bond  referenda,  Mary 
County  schools  and  Jonathan  County  schools  had  the  following 
common  experiences:  (a)  resignation  of  superintendent,  (b) 

continued  growth,  (c)  issuance  of  certificates  of 
participation,  (d)  levy  of  maximum  capital  outlay  and 
maintenance  tax,  (e)  discussion  of  having  another  general 
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obligation  bond  referendum  in  the  1990s,  (g)  search  for  other 

financial  and  scheduling  alternatives. 
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Table  5 

Differences  Between  Mary  County  Schools  and  Jonathan  County 
Schools  Bond  Referenda  Campaigns 


Mary 

Jonathan 

Outcome  of  Bond  Issue 

Pass 

Fail 

Superintendent  Selection 

Appointed 

Elected 

Election  Date 

Primary 

Special 

PR  Consultant 

Yes 

No 

Recency  of  last  GO  Bond 

20  years 

5 years 

Bond  Amt. /Tax  Base  Ratio 

.0198 

.0657 

Organized  Opposition 

No 

Yes 

Demonstrated  Need 

Yes 

No 

Visual  Media  Strategies 

Yes 

No 

Yr . -Round/Double  Sessions 

Tried 

Not  tried 

Broad-Based  Planning 

Yes 

No 

In  Case  Study  3 : The 

1994 

Clairesville  County 

Schools 

Certificates  of  Participation 

Issue,  the 

following 

themes 

emerged  from  all  three  interviews:  (a)  portables,  (b)  high 

student  achievement,  (c)  community  support  of  education,  (d) 
competent  district  leadership,  (e)  stable  school  board,  (f) 
conservative  climate,  (g)  financial  choice  and 
diversification,  (h)  no  referendum  for  increased  taxes,  (i) 
amount  within  1-mill  limit  of  capital  outlay  and  maintenance 
tax,  (j)  educating  the  board,  and  (k)  educating  the  public. 
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In  comparing  Mary  and  Jonathan  school  districts  which 
held  school  bond  referenda  in  1988  and  1990,  respectively, 
with  Clairesville  County  Schools  in  1994,  certain  differences 
emerged  from  interview  data  reported  in  Chapter  IV: 

1.  Economy . Mary  and  Jonathan  economies  were  fairly 
good  in  the  school  years  of  their  respective  bond  campaigns, 
1987-1988  and  1989-1990.  Clairesville,  on  the  other  hand, 
faced  a sluggish,  post -recessionary  economy  representative  of 
the  entire  state  in  the  1993-1994  school  year.  Florida 
experienced  an  economic  recession  in  the  1990-1991  school 
year  and  an  accompanying  drop  in  state  revenues.  The 
Clairesville  County  school  district  was  notified  of 
reductions  in  state  aid  on  five  different  occasions. 

2.  Portables . While  portables  were  generally  used  in 
Florida  school  districts  experiencing  rapid  growth,  the 
number  of  portables  was  not  an  issue  in  either  the  Mary  or 
Jonathan  County  school  district  bond  referenda.  The  number 
of  portables  in  Clairesville  County  school  district  was 
significantly  high,  a factor  in  the  decision  to  issue 
certificates  of  participation.  The  equivalent  of  35 
elementary  schools  in  portable  buildings  was  a visible 
reminder  to  Clairesville  County  voters  that  school  buildings 
were  overcrowded  and  inadequate. 

3.  Inability  of  a Bond  to  Pass.  Unlike  Mary  or 
Jonathan  counties,  citizen  groups  in  Clairesville  County  had 
indicated  to  district  officials  that  they  thought  a bond 
issue  in  the  1993-94  school  year  would  not  pass,  due  to  the 
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county's  economic  and  political  climate  at  that  time.  As  a 
result,  the  school  district  chose  to  consider  an  alternative 
to  general  obligations  bonds. 

Results  from  Phase  II  indicated  that  bond  amount  was  a 
factor  in  both  the  1988  Mary  County  and  the  1990  Jonathan 
County  school  bond  referenda,  consistent  with  only  one 
variable  of  the  predictive  model.  Differences  existed 
between  the  predictive  model  and  the  set  of  themes  that 
emerged  in  each  of  those  cases.  Therefore,  Hypothesis  2 was 
rejected. 

Additionally,  in  the  1994  Clairesville  County  School 
District  certificates  of  participation  issue,  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  set  of  economic  and  demographic 
variables  found  to  be  predictive  of  school  bond  referenda 
from  Phase  I of  the  research.  Therefore,  Hypothesis  3 was 
rej  ected. 


Implications 

One  implication  for  school  districts  considering  placing 
a bond  issue  on  the  ballot  is  that  they  use  the  8-variable 
model  derived  from  the  backward  elimination  method  of 
stepwise  discriminant  analysis.  A district  considering  a 
bond  issue  could  place  the  values  of  the  eight  economic  and 
demographic  variables  in  the  discriminant  equation  to  predict 
the  outcome  of  a proposed  bond  issue.  It  could  also 
manipulate  the  value  of  the  variable,  bond  amount,  to  see  if 
a bond  issue  of  a certain  amount  would  pass. 
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If  a bond  issue  was  not  predicted  to  pass,  the  district 
could  adopt  other  strategies  which  positively  influence  a 
bond  campaign  or  public  attitudes,  or  explore  other  financial 
alternatives  for  construction  funds,  such  as  certificates  of 
participation  or  the  local  option  sales  tax,  as  presented  in 
Phase  II  findings. 

Based  on  Phase  II  findings,  school  districts  would  be 
wise  to  invest  in  a public  relations  consultant  prior  to 
holding  a bond  referendum,  since  many  of  the  themes  that 
emerged  were  political  and  attitudinal  in  nature  and  could  be 
effectively  manipulated  by  a seasoned  professional.  There  is 
also  obvious  value  to  having  tried  other  scheduling 
alternatives  (e.g.,  double  sessions,  year-round  schools) 
prior  to  asking  voters  to  approve  a tax  increase. 

School  districts  would  do  well  to  involve  a broad  base 
of  community  members,  including  those  groups  most  likely  to 
oppose  a bond  issue  or  other  tax  increase,  in  the  initial 
phases  of  planning  for  improved  school  facilities  and 
equipment.  Visually  demonstrating  the  need  for  capital 
outlay  (e.g.,  videos,  bus  trips),  especially  to  non-parents, 
would  be  in  their  best  interests. 

Additionally,  superintendents  who  seek  board  approval 
for  issuance  of  certificates  of  participation  would  be 
prudent  to  hire  school  finance  officers  who  instill 
confidence  in  their  abilities.  It  would  behoove  them  to 
involve  a broad  base  of  staff,  community  members,  and 
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financial  experts  in  keeping  the  board  and  public  informed 
about  capital  needs  and  financial  options. 

Recommendations 

The  following  are  recommendations  for  further  research: 

1.  Since  the  stepwise  regression  analyses  using 
economic  and  demographic  variables  to  predict  school  bond 
referenda  outcomes  in  this  study  were  limited  to  data  from 
county  school  districts  holding  bond  referenda  in  Florida, 
further  research  should  be  done  to  determine  whether  the  same 
set(s)  of  variables  can  be  used  to  predict  referenda  outcomes 
in  other  states. 

2.  In  light  of  the  growing  concern  for  duplication  of 
governmental  services  and  the  impact  of  growth  on  funding 
school  capital  outlay,  a study  of  successful  collaborations 
between  school  districts,  other  governmental  bodies,  and 
developers  in  providing  joint  facilities  and  reducing  the 
municipal  overburden  would  be  useful. 

3.  Due  to  the  rising  costs  of  building  school 
facilities,  lifestyle  options,  and  the  impact  of  technology 
on  education,  researchers  should  examine  the  feasibility  of 
using  students'  homes  as  alternative  school  sites  by  linking 
teachers  and  students  via  technology. 

4.  A comparative  study  of  delivery  systems  in  bond 
programs  would  enable  school  district  administrators  and 
boards  to  improve  capital  planning  and  fiscal  accountability 


to  taxpayers . 
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5.  As  technology  becomes  increasingly  significant  to 
education,  research  exploring  the  best  way  to  finance  such 
capital  outlay  needs  to  be  conducted. 

6.  Districts  with  large  numbers  of  immigrant  students 
could  benefit  from  research  on  the  impact  of  federal 
immigration  polices  on  the  funding  of  school  facilities. 

7.  With  deferred  maintenance  of  school  buildings 
becoming  an  issue,  a study  on  how  the  use  of  certificates  of 
participation  has  affected  deferred  maintenance  would  be 
useful  to  state  policymakers. 

8.  An  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  amount  of  a 
proposed  bond  as  a percent  of  total  taxable  property  value  on 
school  bond  referenda  could  help  school  districts  determine 
the  amount  that  district  taxpayers  are  able  to  pay. 
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FLORIDA  SCHOOL  BOND  REFERENDA:  1980  - 1994 


Year 

1980 

1980 

1983 

1984 

1984 

1984 

1985 

1985 

1985 

1985 

1985 

1985 

1986 

1986 

1986 

1986 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 

1987 


Florida  School  Bond  Referenda:  1980  - 1994 


County 

Amount  of  Bond 
($) 

Passed/Failed 

(P/F) 

Flagler 

6,000,000 

P 

Volusia 

60,000,000 

P 

Alachua 

30,000,000 

P 

Clay 

25,000,000 

F 

Indian  River 

9,395,000 

P 

Hernando 

16,000,000 

P 

Flagler 

7 , 000,000 

P 

Hillsborough 

96,000,000 

P 

Hillsborough 

1,800,000 

P 

Hendry 

12,000,000 

F 

St.  Lucie 

25,000,0000 

P 

Seminole 

105,000,000 

P 

Duval 

113,000,000 

F 

Volusia 

112,000,000 

P 

Osceola 

40,700,000 

P 

Palm  Beach 

317 , 000,000 

P 

Duval 

199,000,000 

P 

Pasco 

62,000,000 

P 

Putnam 

22,000,000 

P 

Marion 

60,000,000 

p 

Broward 

317,000,000 

P 

Charlotte 

37,000,000 

P 

Hernando 

44,000,000 

P 

Leon 

76,780,000 

P 
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Year 

1987 

1987 

1988 

1988 

1988 

1988 

1989 

1989 

1990 

1990 

1990 

1990 
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Florida  School  Bond  Referenda:  1980  - 1994 


County 

Leon 

Flagler 

Dade 

Lake 

Indian  River 
Flagler 
St . Johns 
Polk 

Seminole 
Alachua 
Indian  River 


Amount  of  Bond 
($) 

97350,000 

33.400.000 

980.000. 000 

110.000. 000 

41.902.000 

19.300.000 

47 , 000,000 

100,000,000 

520.000. 000 

100.000. 000 

45.200.000 

16.200.000 


Passed/Failed 

(P/F) 

P 

F 

P 

F 

F 

P 

P 

F 

F 

P 

P 

P 


Indian  River 
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INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


District Date Time 

Name 

Address 

Thank  you  for  agreeing  to  participate  in  this  research  study. 
I will  be  sending  you  a consent  form  to  sign  in  the  near 
future.  Although  this  interview  will  be  tape  recorded,  your 
name  will  not  in  any  way  be  used  to  identify  the  source  of 
your  comments  in  the  dissertation. 


Demographic  Information 


Position 

Years  worked  in  district 

Gender 

Educational  level 

Experience/Behavior  Questions 


Years  worked  in  position 
Years  lived  in  district_ 

Race 

Age 


1.  What  role  did  you  play  in  the  1990  bond  election 
campaign? 

2.  What  other  experiences  have  you  had,  before  or  since 
that  election,  related  to  bond  elections  or  COPs? 

3.  Would  you  willingly  participate  in  a future  bond 
election?  Why  or  why  not? 


Knowledge  Questions 

4.  Reflecting  back  to  the  time  of  the  bond  election  of 
1990,  tell  me  about  the  schools  in  Jonathan  County  at 
that  time,  in  terms  of  student  achievement  and 
educational  programs. 

5.  Tell  me  about  the  condition  of  your  school  buildings  and 
enrollment  projections  in  Jonathan  County  at  that  time. 

6.  Describe  the  economic  conditions  in  the  community  during 
the  bond  campaign. 
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7.  Tell  me  about  the  political  climate  of  Jonathan  County 
at  that  time. 

8.  Describe  the  typical  voter  in  the  district  at  that  time. 

9.  How  were  the  amount,  financing  method,  election  date, 
and  capital  projects  determined  for  this  particular 
issue? 


Feeling  Questions 

(Perceptions  - On  what  source  do  you  base  your  response?) 

10.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  way  that  the  bond  campaign 
was  conducted? 

11.  How  did  the  public  feel  about  the  condition  of  school 
buildings  at  the  time  of  the  election? 

12.  How  did  the  public  feel  about  the  quality  of  education 
that  students  were  receiving  at  that  time  in  Jonathan 
County? 

13.  In  general,  how  did  the  public  feel  about  the  school 
district  at  that  time? 

14.  How  did  the  public  feel  about  the  superintendent  (you) 
at  that  time? 

15.  How  did  the  public  feel  about  individual  school  board 
members? 


Opinion/Value  Questions 


16.  In  your  opinion,  what  had  to  happen  in  order  for  the 
campaign  to  be  successful? 

17 . What  strategies  did  the  district  employ  that  were 
effective? 

18.  What  strategies  were  not  effective? 

19.  Was  there  a single  individual  who  was  most  influential 
in  defeating  the  bond  referendum?  Why  was  he/she  so 
influential? 

20.  How  did  the  campaign  affect  your  continued  employment? 
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21.  How  did  the  campaign  issue  affect  the  reelection  of 
board  members  who  supported  the  referendum? 

22.  What  was  the  most  significant  factor (s)  for  defeating 
this  bond  issue? 

Concluding  Question 


23.  In  light  of  everything  that  happened  in  your  district, 
how  would  you  sum  up  this  particular  bond  campaign? 


Thank  you  for  your  very  valuable  time  and  input . 


APPENDIX  C 


LETTER  OF  INFORMED  CONSENT 


Dear  Friend  of  Education: 


As  you  know,  Florida  schools  face  serious  concerns  as  they 
enter  the  21st  century,  one  of  which  is  building  safe  and 
appropriate  schools  for  the  growing  population  of  students. 

I am  a doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
Department  of  Educational  Leadership,  conducting  a research 
study  on  school  bond  referenda  in  Florida. 

You  have  been  identified  as  one  of  a handful  of  persons  who 
were  influential  in  the  1988  bond  issue  campaign  in  Mary 
County.  Your  insights  from  participating  in  that  campaign 
would  provide  valuable  data  for  this  study  and  for  school 
officials,  boards  of  education,  and  community  members  who  are 
committed  to  improving  the  quality  of  education  for  children 
in  their  district. 

If  you  agree  to  participate  in  this  study,  I will  interview 
you  by  telephone  within  the  next  month  at  your  convenience. 
Please  return  this  consent  form,  indicating  your  consent  and 
the  date,  time,  and  phone  number  where  I may  contact  you. 

The  interview  should  take  no  more  than  one  hour  and  will  be 
audiotaped  to  ensure  accurate  representation  of  your 
opinions.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  any  questions  that  you 
do  not  wish  to  answer.  All  respondents  will  be  identified 
only  by  a generic  title  and  the  district.  The  findings  of 
this  study  will  be  presented  in  a dissertation  and  may  be 
used  in  oral  or  written  presentations  at  a later  date. 

Your  contribution  to  this  study  is  vital  and  will  be  very 
much  appreciated,  although  there  will  be  no  compensation  for 
participation.  If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  at  (614)  365-5866.  Thank  you  for  your  valuable 
time . 


Sincerely, 


Camille  A.  Nasbe 
Budget  Director 
Columbus  Public  Schools 


David  S.  Honeyman,  Ph.D. 
Doctoral  Committee  Chairperson 
University  of  Florida 


I agree  to  participate  in  this  study,  as  outlined  above. 

Date  Signature  Phone:  

Interview  Date:  Time:  
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